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As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels 
































OU’LL swing into the Camel procession as easily and 

as delightedly as any of the thousands of smokers who 
have found these cigarettes an absolute revelation in qual- 
ity, in refreshing flavor, in: mellow mildness and in body! 
Camels win your favor right from the beginning ! 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you ever puffed. They 
are a creation—an expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. As sure as you are a foot high 
you will prefer Camels blend to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! They are so delightful, so unusual in 
every way you consider a cigarette! 


You get chummy with Camels! They fit in with your 
cigarette desires just one hundred per cent! Your most 
exacting cigarette wish will be answered every time you 
light up a Camel. The satisfaction they impart to 
smokers is simply joyous. 


And, Camels will not tire your taste! Smoke 
them liberally—always with keen relish! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste 
nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


You'll prove out our enthusiasm when you 
compare Camels with any cigarette in the world 
at any price! 













Camels are sold everywhere in scientif- 
ically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 
20 cents; or ten packages (200 ciga- 
rettes) in a glassine-paver-covered car- 
ton. We strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or when you 
travel. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The sound business judgment 
of 57,000 executives 


IT down for an hour 
to-day in the office 
of a corporation 

executive. Watch him 
work. 


What is it that im- 
presses your 


The ease with which 
he gets his business done. 
He seems to make de- 
cisions almost instinc- 
tively. His every move 
and utterance are elo- 
quent of sound business 
judgment. 


And many a man, 
watching guch a success- 
ful executive, has wished 
vainly that that gift of 
decision were his. 


Yet it is not a gift. 
There is no mystery 
about it. Those very 
executives would be the 
first to tell you that the 
greatest factor in busi- 
ness judgment is train- 
ing—nothing more. 

Thousands of men have, by 
their own initiative, created 


business judgment within 
themselves. 


Follow the example of these 
successful men 


57,000 executives—already suc- 
cessful—have placed so large a 
value on the added business judg- 
ment which comes with training, 
that they have enrolled for the 


Alexander Hamilton  Instiiute’s 
Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice. ; 

Can there be any better testi- 
mony to thé value of an institution 
than the fact that 57,000 men who 
had already arrived, have turned to 
it for the training that will carry 
them even farther? 

20,154 Presidents have enrolled 

4.866 Vice-Presidents have enrolled 

3,892 Treasurers have enrolled 

8,122 Secretaries have enrolled 


16,460 Managers have enrolled 
3,636 Sale Managers have enrolled 





57,130 Executives 


The man who lets opportunity 
slip because he lacks confi- 
dence in himself 


N every office there are restless 

men—men who know they ought 
to be more successful than they are, 
who see opportunity passing them 
by because they have no training to 
reach out and grasp it confidently. 


Is there something of this rest- 
lessness in you? 

This advertisement may be the 
turning point in your career. The 
training that has given other men 
their ability to decide big things 
is open to you, also. 


Thousands of men in every 
walk of life 


OR more than ten years the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has been increasing the business 
equipment of men already success- 
ful; thousands of men with the 
capacity for progress have enrolled. 


It has found these men knowing 
one department of one business— 
sales or costs, engineering or adver- 
tising, factory, office or traffic man- 
agement—and it has provided them 
with a knowledge of the underlying 
principles common to all depart- 
ments. 


What sets a man apart for prog- 


ress? Sure judgment and un- 
hesitating self-confidence. 


The basis of sure judgment and 
true self-confidence is an under- 
standing of all the fundamentals of 
business. 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service explains these fundamentals 
and shows how to apply them. 


The kind of men enrelied 


MONG. the men enrolled in 
the Institute are such lead- 
ers as: 

H. D. Carter, General Manager, Regal 
Shoe Co.; William A. Candler, Secre 
tary and Treasurer of the Coca-Cola 
Company ; Francis A. Countway, Presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers Co., makers of 
Lux and Lifebuoy Soap; Charles E. 
Murnan, Vice-President United Drug 
Company; and scores of others. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


ERE is a training that has 

helped many thousands of men 
to larger success and increased in- 
come; a training which is so valua- 
ble that 57,000 executives have en- 
rolled for it. Surely such a training 
is worth your investigation, at 
least. 


In a single evening you may get 
the facts. They are printed in a 
116-page book “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” It is sent without obli- 
gation; thousands of men have 
found in it the beginning of a new 
self-confidence. Send for your copy 
today. 


535 Astor Place, New York City 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which I may 
keep without obligation. 
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He tore up a million-dollar contract. 
Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 
half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 
io the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Cyrus H. McCormick 


J. Ogden Armour 
George F. Baker 
Alfred C. Bedford 
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Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 
you to the way of SUCCESS. 


6x9 inches, 500 pages, 50 full-page 

illustrations. Handsomely bound 

in cloth with gold decorations. 
$3.00 net per copy. 


MEN WHO’ ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


Send No Money—Use This Coupon 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


299 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me for examination 
a copy of MEN WHO ARE MAK- 
ING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. 
I agree to return the book within 
five days or to send’ you $3.00. 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 

















A $25,000-a-Year Executive 


does not earn his salary by the work he does directly with his hands and brain. The 
actual work he personally performs is probably worth less than ten per cent of what 
he gets. The other ninety per cent pays for his JUDGMENT in shaping policies and in 
getting other people to do things. 


It has been said, “A man’s judgment is no better than his information.” 


So it seems logical to say, “a man’s earning power, his value to the company he works 
for, is no greater than his information.” 


If reading business publications like ““FORBES” adds to his information, if it helps him 
in making important decisions, if it gives him fresh ideas, if it makes him more 
valuable to his firm, how insignificant the $4.00 asked for a year’s subscription (26 
issues) appears in comparison! Take it in your own case. Do a little analyzing. Ask 
yourself a few pointed questions: Have I stopped growing? Have I finished my 
business education? Am I doing enough constructive business reading? Am I earning 
as much as I should be earning? No! Then subscribe for FORBES this very minute, 
while you have the coupon handy. 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 7 


Electric Ovens 


are used at the plant of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, for baking 
enameled metal parts. 


Getting Better Heat 
without Fire 


Follow the growth of the motor-car 
industry, and you’ll find that methods, 
processes, and machines have again and 
again been revolutionized by a single 
force—Electricity. 

One improvement in electric lighting 
has followed close on the heels of 
another. 


Product has been bettered and labor 
economized through electric drive. 


New machines and time-saving im- 
provements on existing ones became 
possible only through this universal 
force. 

Today the span of improvement has 
widened to include an application of 
current as great as light and power— 
commercial electric heat. 


Through this heat the motor-car 


manufacturer finds the most satisfactory 
solution to his problem of enameling 
metal parts. 


Through the use of electric heat he 
can be sure of an even temperature that 
bakes the enamel from the bottom, leav- 
ing it dense and free from blowholes. 


Moreover, he minimizes fire risk and 
greatly reduces the time required for 
proper baking of enamel. 


Electric heat is used today for a 
variety of commercial purposes in many 
branches of industry, but always re- 
tains its fundamental advantages of 
evenness, ease of regulation, cleanliness 
and safety. 


The wide experience of Westinghouse 
industrial heating engineers is placed 
freely at your disposal. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Electric Solder Pot combines 
eafety with convenience 











Hot Table used in making 
celluloid articles 
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_ ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 








Press for forming hot-molded 
compounds 
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It can ennoble or ruin. 
It can be a blessing or a curse. 
Money can be put to high or base purposes. 
So can ambition. 


A anan can be friend or angel. 


Every man above the level of animal has in 


him some ambition, worthy or unworthy. 

Webster thus defines ambition: “An eager, 
and sometimes an inordinate, desire for prefer- 
ment, honor, superiority, power, or the attain- 
ment of something.” 

Ambition today means longing and striving to 
attain some purpose. 

Therefore, there are as many brands of ambi- 
tion as there are human aspirations. 

The individual or the race without vigorous, 
impelling ambition stagnates, sinks and decays. 

Few there are in this country without some 
ambition, 

Many of us, however, delude ourselves that 
our ambition is one thing when in reality it is 
quite another. 

I know a man who thinks his ambition is to 
become a great business leader, whereas the truth 
is that his ambition is merely to acquire the 
wealth and luxuries and ostentations which large- 
scale success in business would bring within his 
reach. 

I know another man who imagines that his 
ambition is to increase his income so as to enable 
him to do more good by giving away money ; but 
actually his ambition is to enjoy the gratitude of 
those on whom he would bestow his favors. 

Few men of large affairs confess either to 
themselves or to others that their dominating am- 
bition is to amass money ; but I know one veteran 
banker who knew that this was his supreme am- 
bition and he confessed to me that his life, as 
surveyed shortly before his death, had been a 
miserable failure. 

Some there are who have worthy enough ambi- 
tion but who let these ambitions so engross and 
control them that they hesitate at little or nothing 
to attain their goal, lulling their conscience with 
the sophistry that the end justifies the means. 

Ambition admittedly is the mainspring of nearly 
all progress, yet uncontrolled, unbridled ambition 
can spur men into cruel, selfish, despicable deeds. 

Some—many—feel that it is better to “reign in 
hell than serve in heaven.” 

They listen to the, voice of the tempter. 


“Tf at great things thou would’st arrive, 
Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap, 
Not difficult, if thou hearken to me; 

Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand, 
They whom I favor thrive in wealth amain, 
While virtue, valor, wisdom, sit in want.” 


To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 

But supreme.care must be taken that our ambi- 
tion is not such as to kill us morally and spiritu- 
ally. Ambition may be likened to a spirited, 
speedy horse: It can carry us over much ground 
quickly if we keep a proper rein on it and guide 
it along the right road; but if given too much 
rein, it is in danger of landing us in the ditch. 

Sometimes when I have come into contact with 
men of tremendous, selfish ambitions, I have men- 
tally pictured ambition as the bunch of carrots 
traditionally tied to the donkey’s head to dangle 
a few inches in front of its mouth: No matter 


how swiftly the donkey might run the carrots 
would always keep just beyond his reach. 
There are many ambitions which satiate. 
But there are some ambitions which satisfy. 





Julius Rosenwald declares that the only form of 
pleasure which never cloys is the pleasure de- 
rived from helping others to help themselves. 

Ambitions should be akin to ideals. 

Our success or failure in life depends largely 
upon our ambitions and, of course, upon the ex- 
tent of the effort we exert to attain them. 

Some people imagine that they are ambitious 
to fill a certain place in life when in reality they 
are not truly ambitions but slothful dreamers. 

Ambition to be worthy of the name must be 
attended by persistent, persevering, earnest, pains- 
taking. endeavor. To merely wish to be some- 
thing or to do something without striving with 
might and main to be that something or to do 
that something is not to be ambitious. 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lésson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 

| ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 

















The genuinely ambitious are those who leave 
no stone unturned to push their way forward 
toward their goal. 

Once having selected a creditable, useful, 
worthwhile aim im life, then ambition can become 
invaluable in helping us to achieve that aim. 

First make sure you have mapped out a worthy 
path, and then start full steam ahead and keep 
up full steam, permitting no bumps or boulders 
to thwart you in your course. An ounce of ener- 
getically-applied ambition is worth a whole head- 
ful of unused genius. 

Few men have ever reached the top who were 
not irrepressibly ambitious. 

Lincoln, with all his adorable modesty, was 
overwhelmingly ambitious, ambitious to set right 
what appeared in his eyes to be an infinite wrong. 
Had he not been ambitious, had he been indiffer- 
ent, had he been callous, he never would have 
fought a winning fight to free the Southern 
slaves. 

Almost every one of America’s most notable 
enterprises are the fulfilment of some dynamic, 
far-seeing man’s ambitions. 

Life without ambition would be as tasteless as 
meat without salt. 

No employer wants the young man barren of 
ambition or whose ambitions take the form of 





aspiring to become an adept at the latest steps 
in dancing or a wizard at the pool table or a Beay 
Brummel among the ladies. Many a young man 
would rather gain a reputation as a “sport’’ than 
as an expert in his line of work. 

Our real ambitions are where our heart is. 

Says Herbert Kaufman: “Make your chart 
before you start. Know what you're after be- 
fore you start out for it.” 

In other words, be sure you are right, and 
then fire ahead. 

The right mixture of ambition is the best fuel 
you can pour into your motor. 

But learn well at the start that if your ambi- 
tion is not composed of the right ingredients, you 
will have trouble on the way and that the jour- 
ney will end in disappointment and disillusion- 
ment. 

Be ambitious. 

But be wisely ambitious. 


“For all may have, 
“Tf they dare try, a glorious life, or grave.” 





-SPARKS 
From T. D.’s Anvil 


All you dip up is a bucketful. The larger the 
bucket, the more it contains. If you want to get 
the greatest amount of joy out of life, then in- 
crease your capacity for enjoyment. Broaden 
your interests. Expand! Live! Life is all 
around you. It is yours for the taking, and the 
size of your bucket is just what you make it. 

oa 

“Why preach? Why try to educate? Why 
attempt to reform?” cry the cynics. “Everybody 
has heard all the things you try to tell them, and 
nobody believes a thing until experience has 
taught them.” But it is worth while, for, sooner 
or later, they know. Tolstoi in his ‘“Resurrec- 
tion” says: “And so it happened with Nekladov, 
as it often happens, that the idea which at first 
appeared to him as a paradox, even as a joke, 
oftener and oftener finding confirmation to itself 
in life, suddenly rose before him as the most 
simple, unfailing truth.” 

ee @ 


Some men plead devotion to a cause or extreme 
busyness connected with earning money as an 
excuse for neglecting their families. The funny 
thing is that these men say “I am doing this for 
my family,’ when what the family wants is not 
the money but the husband and father. No ex- 
cuse ever was offered by that strong man William 
Booth, founder of the Salvation Army. For over 
thirty years, as those who knew him best testify, 
he was the perfect husand and father. His wife, 
it must be admitted, was a strong, fine-fibred, 
ideal-loving woman, worthy of the love of a 
strong man. Without money, trusting in God, 
believing that if they did good work they would 
be taken care of, they went on their way and built 
an organization that promises to give their names 
life eternal right on this earth. And ail the time, 
as man and wife, they shared their triumphs and 
their disappointments together. It is in this “to- 
getherness” that men and women make ideal 
homes. 





The gifted man is he who sees the essential 
point.—Carlyle. . 
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Nothing but Wages 


Far-sighted employers are realizing that times have changed, and that 
the minds of men have changed with them. 


The tremendous appeal of the Great War inoculated the workers in 
plant, mill, and factory with the desire to associate their efforts with 
an ideal. 


The employer who pays a fair wage only, can expect to fail in securing 
his proper return in a stable, harmonious, productive organization. 


Humankind, which for a century was repressed on every hand, has 
had its taste of the joy of self-expression, and will not extend itself or’ 
apply itself if fed on the husks of nothing but wages. 


The Sherman Organization 
—Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


deals constructively with the thoughts and feelings of workers. Our 
unique, sound methods bring increased production and harmonious feel- 
ing. Our staff of selected, educated, and trained specialists, and our years 
of successful experience in the industrial field thoroughly equip us to serve 
profitably in any industry. 





Let us Demonstrate Our Ability 
to Build Responsive Workers 











“We are prepared to satisfy you that our Service affords a practical 
means of establishing the spirit of good will, which is the vital need of 
industry. Write for chart of interest to every employer. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production ‘ Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 121t Chestnut St. (0 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
Founded April 7, 1910 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


‘How much time do you spend every day talk- 
ing to customers or prospects? How many hours 
a day are you actually selling?” These questions 
were fired at a body of salesmen by a sales man- 

ager at a recent conven- 


THE tion. “That is the time 
TIME that counts,” he added. 
THAT ‘Every unnecessary hour 
COUNTS you spend in _ travel, 


every time you make a 
long jump when, by a little better organizing of 
your territory and your itinerary, you could have 
done as well by making a short jump, you cut 
down the hours you can spend face to face with 
a customer or possible customer. You're selling 

“nothing while you’re on the train or in your car, 

or when you are lolling around for an hour or so 
after lunch. Get in more actual selling time. 
Organize your job so that you can increase the 
hours you are selling and cut down the hours 
you are not actually selling.” 

As I listened I felt that a good many of us 
could apply this same reasoning to ourselves and 
our jobs. How many hours a day are we ac- 
tually hitting hard? How many hours a day 
have we our eye straight on the ball? How many 
hours a day do we fritter away on inconsequential 
talk, on fussing and flitting around to little or no 
purpose, on doing trifling things instead of con- 
centrating hard on the big things, on the main 
problems, on the things that yield the bread and 
butter? Some of us wouldn’t dream of wasting 
a cent’s worth of material, yet give never a 
though to the many dollars’ worth of time we 
waste. Short-sighted and foolish, isn’t it? But 
isn’t it true? 

Minutes mis-spent mean dollars unearned. 

ok ok ok 


What you put into your head is very important. 
What you deliver out of your head is still more 
important. 


* * x 
Are you a truck-horse or a thoroughbred. 
* * * 


Now that your vitality has been reinvigorated 

by a vacation, how are you going to capitalize it? 
SOS ae 

Stupidity is most often the result of laziness. 

Get busy. 
es * 

Edison—who ought to know—says the key to 
success is “Thinking.” How goes it with you? 
Some people only think they think. 

ee 


Every individual and every organization that 
can, should buy Liberty bonds now, not for pa- 
triotism but for profit. 

* * * 


A tip for housewives: Ask your greengrocer 
how much he paid for the vegetables he wants to 
sell you. The gap between what you pay and 
what the farmer has been getting is in many cases 
scandalous during recent weeks. 
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Unheppiness can be spelled with four letters: 
Debt. 


By The Editor 


A strong trend towards the open shop is be- 
coming evident. This is a natural reaction fol- 
lowing labor developments during the war. Radi- 
cal union leaders had their inning. And they 
went pretty far. So dire 
was the need for workers 


A STRONG 

TREND that the Government 
TOWARDS THE and employers alike cod- 
OPEN SHOP dled them and humored 


them and allowed them to 
lay down the law as to wages, hours, over-time, 
piece-rates, etc., etc. A change is coming, has 
come. There are now more men than jobs. In- 
stead of much overtime throughout the whole 
country, there is now much short-time and not a 
few closed plants. Employers are no longer dis- 
posed to submit to arrogant dictation from revo- 
lutionary agitators who are misleading their fol- 
lowers. They don’t have to. They are in a posi- 
tion to assert their rights. They are in a position 
to fight, if need arise. 

Not a few right-thinking American workers 
now realize that their leaders have overplayed 
their hands and that the time for calling their 
bluffing is swiftly approaching. One union man 
said to me’ the other day: “I hear there is talk of 
making one more demand for more pay. It’s 


foolish. It’s nonsense. We are getting mighty 
well paid now. If we can keep all we have now, 
I'll be well satisfied.” 





Intelligent workers are beginning to see that, 
just as excessively high prices checked buying, so 
excessively high wages can curtail the demand for 
labor. The building tradesmen in Chicago forced 
wages there to $1.25 an hour. But the total 
amount received in wages by these tradesmen de- 
creased, because the inordinate cost curtailed 
building operations. Many garment workers are 
now undergoing a similar experience; by going 
too far they killed the goose that was laying the 
golden eggs. The same thing is happening in 
other lines. It was bound to happen. It was in- 
evitable. A powerful, pig-headed union leader 
can browbeat employers, in many cases, into 
agreeing to exorbitant wage scales, but no union 
leader can compel employers to keep on paying 
unjust rates to full forces of employees, nor can 
the public be compelled to go on buying full quan- 
tities of the things thus grossly inflated in price. 

A drift away from unions which have been ar- 
rogantly and unwisely led is likely to be witnessed. 
Indeed, there are rumors that this is already go- 
ing on very quietly, on a small scale. And as- 
suredly the tide towards the open shop has set 
in. It may flow quite some distance. Employers 
have set their faces against any more unfair dic- 
tation, and some are anxious to begin. undoing 
things they were jockeyed into doing during the 
war-time emergency. It is just possible that the 
movement may be accelerated by internal rows 
tmong unions—their treasuries are fat. 


* * * 


To pull ahead, pull yourself together. 





Henry Ford and H. H. Kohlsaat, the veteran 
Chicago newspaper publisher, were talking over 
old times the other day when reference happened 
to be made to the first “horseless carriage” race 


ever held in America, 
HENRY FORD This race was arranged 
COULDN’T by Mr. Kohlsaat’s news- 
RAISE THE paper, The Times-Her- 
CARFARE 


ald, Thanksgiving day, 
1895, almost a quarter of 
a century ago. A host of cars were entered—on 
paper—but less than a dozen were able to reach 
even the starting point. Others didn’t manage to 
get more than a few hundred yards from the tape- 
line, and only three succeeded in getting back, the 
winner of the first prize making the 5314-mile 
course in ten hours and twenty-five minutes. 
And at that they had to be given an occasional 
push up inclines. Nevertheless, the event aroused 
tremendous interest in trade circles and the at- 
tendance was large. 

Henry Ford, however, was not among those 
present. The reason? Here are Mr. Ford’s own 
words: “I never wanted to see anything so badly 
in my whole life as I wanted to see that race. 
But I was in Detroit and it was in Chicago. The 


distance was too far to walk, I hadn’t carfare, 
and I couldn’t find anyone willing to lend it to 
me.” 

Today Mr. Ford is making millions probably 
more rapidly than any other man in the world, 
with the exception of John D. Rockefeller. 

i 

If you are well educated, are you a good ora 

poor testimonial for education? 
* 2s 


Don’t applaud State efforts to kill the railroad 
rate advances sanctioned by the Federal body. In 
the matter of transportation as in everything else, 
we cannot hope to get more than we are willing 


to pay for. 
* * * 


“What do you think of piece work?” was one 
of many questions put to me at a recent con- 
ference with the representatives of more than 5,- 
000 employees of a large manufacturing com- 
pany. At this plant quite 
a number of the workers 


GOOD MEN 

PREFER are on piece rates, but 
TO BE PAID not by any means all. 
BY RESULTS The tone in which the 


question was asked indi- 
cated that the piece system was not in universal 
favor. Here is the pith of my reply: “When I 
was a youth I stood in front of cases of type and 
set up the type nine hours a day and all night 
once a week. At the end of a year or so I was 
able to set up as much type as any man in the 
place, with one exception. I was being paid $1 
a week while the men got very much more for 
doing exactly the same work. Then and ever 
since then ¥ have wanted to be paid by results. 
“Every man who has mastered his job, who 
knows that he can do it better than any dub can 
do it, and who is willing to work industriously, 
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js not only willing but anxious to be paid accord- 
ing to the value of the work he does, wherever 
a fair, practical method can be applied to measure 

the quality and quantity of his output. Take a 

hundred machinists and ask each of them whether 

he would like to be paid by the hour or by piece 

rate. If fifty of them choose piece rate and fifty 

the day rate, you can depend upon it that there 

will be more good men among the one group 

of fifty than among the other group—and I don’t 

need to tell you which group the larger number 

of good men will be in. 

“What more can an honest, honorable, hard- 
working man ask for than to be paid according 
to what he actually does? No employer can 
market the number of hours a workman spends in 
his factory. The employer can only market what 
the employee produces. The amount of money 
the employer gets in is based upon this output. 
What the employer pays out should, wherever 
possible, be based upon this output rather than 
upon the number of work hours. No self-respect- 
ing American workman wants to have things 
‘handed’ him. Every honest workman wants to 
get only what he earns. But he does want to get 
what he earns. Wherever it is practical to meas- 
ure fairly and squarely just how much he does 
earn, then there should be this measuring. 

“Many decent workmen object to piece systems 
because of the number of complaints heard about 
how employers in the past have taken advantage 
of piece workers by cutting down the rate when 
workers, by going at it full steam from morning 
to night, earned big money. They fear that, if 
they were to undertake piece work, they might 
be doubled-crossed in this way. The employer 
who will double-cross piece workers will double- 
cross non-piece workers whenever he can get the 
chance, and he isn’t the kind of man you or I or 
anybody else would want to work for or have any- 
thing to do with. But I understand that there is 
no complaint on this score in this organization. 
I believe, too, that not many employers hereafter 
will seek to double-cross workers who give them 
a square deal. I believe that the trend from now 
on will be in the direction of piece work, and 
that there will be a whole lot of weeding out of 
slackers and loafers and incompetents who hold 
on to the hourly pay rate because they know they 
wouldn’t earn their salt on a piece basis. 

“In this world we get, sooner or later, about 
what we earn. That’s all we ought to expect, isn’t 
it? You don’t want anything more than that. 
But, on the other hand, you don’t want any less. 
There is far more chance of a hard-working man 
getting all that he earns when he works on a 
piece rate than when he is simply one of a crowd 
all drawing the same pay no matter how much 
or how little they do during the eight or nine 
hours they spend in the plant. 

“In other words, as a worker I like to be paid 
by results. And as an employer I like to pay by 
results.” 

It would be interesting to hear from any 
worker who does not agree with this reasoning. 

a # 


Looks as if automobiles are ready to start down 
the price hill they climbed during the war. 
ee 
After all, others can do very little for you. 


You must do your own fighting and vanquishing, 
starting with self. 
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FRED A. HOWARD 

Of Boston, Mass., who has invented a new process for 

preserving and strengthening leather. Hts formula, 

which he has named “Korite,” has already been adapted 

by sixteen shoe manufacturers. This photo shows 
Mr. Howard in his laboratory. 


When, oh! when, will we poor deluded mortals 
realize that we cannot get something for nothing? 
It was the delusion that a slick young Italian had 
discovered a mysterious method of making mil- 
lions while-you-wait, and 
he was graciously mak- 


PONZrS . 
BRIGHT LIGHT ing thousands of persons 
AND THE MOTHS rich overnight, which 


IT ATTRACTED moved hordes of credu- 


lous, greedy innocents to 
send their savings to Ponzi to be doubled in a 
few months. They all foolishly imagined that 
for once here was a golden opportunity to get 
not only something, but a whole lot, for nothing. 
And so the moths flocked to Ponzi’s shining light 
—and, of course, had their wings singed. 

A salesman was explaining to a buyer how a 
device had been added to a certain article to pre- 
vent it from breaking were it accidentally knocked 
over. The buyer immediately showed how he 
had broken one only a few days previously. “Oh, 
yes,” replied the salesman with a smile, “you can 
easily find more ways to break the thing than we 
can find ways to stop you.” 

Laws can be passed to curb crooks, but more 


new ways of being crooked can be devised than 
laws can be passed to prevent them from being 


attempted. No law has ever been or can ever be 
enacted which will stop people from being 
blankety-blank fools. Those who believed that 
this obscure Italian had discovered a method of 
earning several hundred per cent. a year in “finan- 
cial” operations beyond the grasp of the country’s 
ablest banking brains, were not only fools, but, in 
a sense, mentally dishonest. They didnt’ care how 
or where this get-rich-quick young man got the 
money, so long as they got their’s—far more of 
it than they knew they could get from any legiti- 
mate financier or banker. There are no Ponzis 
giving away gold for very long. But there are 
countless Ponzis giving away gold bricks. 

Try not to be a sucker. Expect to pay for 
what you get. 
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Do workers appreciate getting an annual vaca- 
tion with pay? Some employers declare that the 
more you do for workers the more ungrateful 
and overbearing they become. Employers who 
have had this kind of ex- 


WORKERS perience have something 
APPRECIATE wrong with themselves. 
ANNUAL Some employers who for 
VACATION 


years have perpetually | 
ground down their men 
imagine that if they throw a little sop the men 
should immediately feel tremendously indebted 
and forget all about previous mistreatment. Hu- 
man nature doesn’t work that way. American 
workmen are quick to size up whether an em- 
ployer is on the level, whether he is doing some- 
thing from a right motive or from a purely sel- 
fish motive disguised as unselfish. 

These comments are inspired by the recent ex- 
perience of a concern in Burlington, N. C. The 
management received the following letter: 

We, whose names appear below, employees of 
the ————— Company, wish to express to you our 
hearty appreciation of your generous kindness in 
giving us the week of vacation with continued 
pay, and also for the bonus of 10% on our earn- 
ings for the past six months. Be assured that we 
will not soon forget such considerate treatment. 

It is a pleasure to work for a company whose 
management shows such a splendid spirit of hu- 


manity, co-operation and sympathy. Please accept 
the thanks of each of us, and believe us to be 


In forwarding a copy of this letter to “Forbes,” 
the secretary writes: “We did not receive such 
a letter as this last year and it would seem that 
it took about twelve months for the leaven to 
begin to work, this being the second year that 
we have given them a vacation of a week with 
full pay.” 

We are fond of telling young men and other 
employees that they must not expect to sow one 
day and then garner fruit the next morning. Why 
should employers expect to do so? 

They must be prepared to exercise as much pa- 
tience as they preach to others, must they not? 
Good treatment consistently persisted in by em- 
ployers will in time reap the reward to which it 
is entitled. But companies which have in the 
past earned a bad name cannot expect to win a 
better reputation the moment they reform. 


* * * 


You must manufacture your own joy. The 
only real joy-factory is within yourself. 
<4 
In the first rounds, the impartial umpire must 
award the points to Cox. Harding has been 
floundering pitifully. 
$ *.8 
Through buying less we can now buy more. 
And the end is not yet. 


* * * 


All the failures in life don’t wear ragged 
clothes. Many wear jewels and ride in. limousines. 


* @'s 
The Government's shipping policy has been 
water-logged. Nor ts it yet A.1 at Lloyds. 
. ee 


Most predicted “famines” in this country don’t 
materialize. The housing famine is already ser- 
ious and threatens to become painfully worse. In 
New York the civic authorities are too busy firing 
brickbats to give proper uttention to building 
bricks. 

* * * 

To put the best quality into your work you 

must put yourself into it. 
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We all want to progress. To achieve success 
each of us has just two things: Our faculties ; and 
time. Everything depends upon how we use these 


two. The person who accomplishes most and 

gets farthest is the one 
SOME who utilizes them most 
THOUGHTS intelligently, most advan- 
ON tageously, most profita- 


SAVING TIME bly. Simply working 


hard will not get you 
very far unless you direct your efforts with in- 
telligence, just as you will never reach a goal 
if you are walking in the wrong direction. To 
make the progress you desire, you must be on the 
right track. Thomas A. Edison could have 
worked his fifteen to twenty hours a day for a 
life-time and still have fallen far short of be- 
coming the most famous private citizen in the 
whole world had he not made the most of both 
his faculties and his time. 

Life is made up of time. Therefore, to save 
time is to save life. Is it not because they save 
time that we have accorded such a welcome to 
the steamboat in preference to the sailing ship, 
the train in preference to the stage-coach, the 
electric car in preference to the horse-car, the 
automobile in preference to the buggy, the tele- 
phone and the telegraph in preference to the mail, 
high-power mill, mine and factory machinery in 
preference to hand labor, the reaper and the 
binder in preference to the shearing hook and 
the scythe, the threshing machine in preference 
to the flail, elevators in preference to stairs? 

The person who neglects to use every sensible 
means of saving time is guilty of failure to utilize 
his faculties to the full, since wasted time means 
failure to employ one’s faculties to the fullest 
advantage. 

Cecil Rhodes, the Briton who founded a new 
empire in the heart of Africa, exclaimed on his 
deathbed, notwithstanding his colossal achieve- 
“How little.done! How much to do.” 

The adage, “Man’s mortal enemy is Time,” con- 
tains much truth. Every man and woman striving 
te accomplish something worthwhile in the world 
wages a constant battle against Time. Every 
hour saved gives us one more hour for the profita- 
ble utilization of our faculties, and thus makes 
greater achievement and greater success possible. 
We cannot all be Edisons or Bells‘or Morses or 
Watts or McCormicks. We cannot all invent and 
evolve wonderful time-saving appliances. But 
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we are fools, and wilfully court failures, if we 
don’t avail ourselves of every available time-sav- 
ing device within our reach. 

What would we think of a large-scale farmer 
who tried to have his grain cut by scythes, gath- 
ered by hand, and threshed by flail? Or what 
would we think of the person anxious to go from 
New York to San Francisco who walked or rode 
Or what would you 
think of the man at the head of a great business 
organization who forbade the use of telephones, 
or typewriting or improved means for recording 
dictation, and insisted that every letter be either 
written by the official sending it or taken down 
from dictation in longhand? 

The motto of business is, “Time is money.” 
And those who can utilize their faculties and their 
time most wisely in business become today among 
the most notable and successful persons in the 
whole land, such is the importance of business in 
modern life. Did not President Wilson not sg 
very long ago declare that the affairs of nations 
were no longer governed by diplomacy but by 
the counting house, meaning that business is king 
in our modern civilization ? 

Clearly, therefore, the saving of time in the 
business world and the improving of the faculties 
of those engaged in business become matters of 
supreme consideration. 


in a horse-drawn wagon? 


oes 

Looks like cheaper bread. Also cheaper sugar. 
. = 's 

It's usually uphill work that lands one at the 


top. 


* ok 

The very first task given Harvey D. Gibson on 
entering the Boston office of. the American Ex- 
press Company, when he left college, was to 
shoulder a couple of knapsacks—after he had 
finished sweeping the 
floor—and deliver bun- 
dles of cancelled checks 
to local banks. The first 
bundle he delivered was 
from the Liberty Nation- 
al Bank of New York. That was in 1902. Fif- 
teen years later he became president of this same 
Liberty National Bank. It is not quite the same 
Liberty National Bank today, however, for its 
deposits have mounted from $20,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 since he joined the institution and it has 
influential 


HARVEY D. 
GIBSON’S 
FIRST TASK: 

A COINCIDENCE 


become an power in the financial 


world. Had he scorned to sweep the floor anq 
shoulder knapsacks, as being duties beneath the 
dignity of a college-bred youth, is it likely that 
he would be where he is today? 
a ‘Ss 
If we never had clouds we wouldn't appreciate 


sunshine. 
*k * Ox 


The enterprising head of one large organi- 
zation having branches throughout the coun- 
try, has discovered that the reading of 
“Forbes” stimulates him to greater effort and 
that it has had the same 
effect upon some of his 


FINDS IT f 
HELPS TO associates. Therefore, he 
GINGER UP has decided to place this 


SALES FORCE publication in the hands 


of the sales manager of 
each of his branch offices. 

In sending in over a hundred subscriptions, he 
writes: “These subscriptions for ‘Forbes’ are 
intended for our various 
sales offices throughout the United States. | 
am writing each sales agent a personal letter 


key men in the 





similar to the one enclosed.” Here is his 
letter: 
Dear Mr. 


It is the best all around magazine that geaches 
my library. 

It is brimful and running over with messages 
for you and me. 

I am talking about 

“FORBES.” 

I like it very much. 

You will like it -too. 

A single article in a recent issue was worth to 
me many times the subscription price, and in 
token of my appreciation, I have entered a 
year’s subscription for you, which I present 
with my personal compliments. 

Never mind the thanks. 

Just read “FORBES.” 

Let those who labor with you read it too, and 
we will all be repaid. 

Very truly yours, 





President. 
Wideawake heads of many other organiza- 


tions do this same thing purely as a business 
proposition. They find that it pays them to 
have their people read “Forbes.” The sub- 
scription price for group orders of this kind is 
$3.50. Now that it is becoming necessary to 
ginger up sales forces to meet trade condi- 
tions, may we suggest:that other executives 
adopt this method of helping them to stimu- 
late sales effort and sales results? 
ere 


Adversity often precedes advancement. 





We Ask For Your 
Vote of Confidence 


Can We Count on You? 








“FORBES” has won a permanent place in Amerjca 
businéss life. And just now, more than any- 
thing else, we want the support of our old sub- 
scribers—we want your support. 


Has “FORBES” pleased you? Has it been a good 
investment? Has it given you new ideas, new 
optimism, new inspiration? 


If every reader who believes in the principles 
“FORBES” stands for, will send us just one 
new subscription of a business friend with his 
own renewal (at our special rate for both) think 
what it will mean in the aggregate! 


Will you do your part to help make “FORBES” not 
only bigger, better and more helpful than ever, 
but a steadying and growing influence for sanity 
and stability in American business? 





B. C. FORBES, Editor 


for a year to the two names below. 
extra). 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


This is my vote of confidence in you and in “FORBES.” 
(Single subscription, $4.00; Canada, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 


CUI will mail $7.00 to pay for both (at $1.00 saving to.me)-on receipt of bill. 
Ol Enclosed find $7.00 Check (or Money Order) to pay for both at limited special price. 


a Re Beats sisson See eames o* 
Please send “FORBES” every 2 weeks 








Send “FORBES” one year to my friend: 





Forbes 9-4-20 

Send “FORBES” one year to my address: 
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HOW TO TREAT IMMIGRANTS: By DU PONT 


amazed to learn the attitude of several hun- 

dred thousand of our foreign-born imme- 
diately after the armistice. These immigrants 
were ‘saying that they did not like our country 
well enough to stay here and invest their savings 
in our securities. Among business men especially 
amazement changed to alarm when they saw 
the Finns and Poles, Hungarians and Serbs and 
workmen of other races throw down their tools 
and betake themselves to the port of embarka- 
tion. Manufacturers and owners of plants where 
these defections were occurring almost every day 
naturally asked themselves the reason of this 
extraordinary movement. 

Why was it that these men were leaving the 
greatest and most prosperous country in the 
world to go back to the home lands that had 
been torn by war, and where every home was 
threatened with the grim spectre of the wolf 
that lurked outside the door? There could be 
no doubt as to the fact. The sailing lists of im- 
migrants confirmed it. 

Naturally, business men began to ask what had 
become of the “Americanization” movement, of 
which they had heard so much. That movement 
had been going on for many years, and had 
reached proportions. In 1915, July Fourth had 
been celebrated in countless places as “Ameri- 
canization Day,” and the foreign born had been 
invited to celebrate with the native born, while 


A MERICANS . familiar with the facts were 


Noted Employer Outlines Best 
Methods for Solving a 
Vital Problem 


By Coleman du Pont 


the business men and others sat on the side lines 
and cheered. Why had Congress by refusing an 
appropriation “scrapped” the immigrant machin- 
ery which had been built up under the guidance 
of Secretary Lane. 

Something had to be done, and done quickly. 
The business men of the country—many of whom 
for the first time were actually glimpsing the 
real situation—realized that they had three mil- 
lion workers who could not speak English, and 
who could only be approached directly through 
the employment of interpreters. Segregation had 
been a more powerful factor in the separation 
between the native and foreign born than an 
occasional celebration, or the sporadic and ama- 
teurish attempts at Americanization could over- 
come. Too many people were isolated in colonies 
or sections away from Americans. They had 
often to climb high board fences, or cross rail- 
road tracks, or walk along through unsightly 
streets, or climb rickety stairs when any matter 
of common interest was to be discussed. 

Too many plants labeled foreign-born workers 
with brass identification tags, and too many fore- 


men used slurring nicknames when addressing 
these workers. There was too much discrimina- 
tion against them for a sound company rela- 
tionship. 

As the vision of business men broadened, they 
were dumfounded at the extent of the activities 
of ultra-radical agitators who, taking advantage 
of the situation, were spreading their own propa- 
ganda among the foreign born through the me- 
dium of destructive ultra-radical and I.W.W. 
publications. 

Business men did not object to 8,000,000 for- 
eign-born people reading in their own language. 
They had sense enough to know that mature peo- 
ple do not readily learn to read a strange lan- 
guage. But they did feel—and rightly—that the 
immigrant ought to be reading something about 
America and getting the truth about it. 

Therefore, why not employ the foreign-lan- 
guage press, overwhelmingly loyal in intent but 
by compulsion of circumstance silent on Ameri- 
canism ? 

Alas, there were no Americans to lend a hand 
to the foreign press publications, or to provide 
them with advertisements or literature relating 
to America written in a language which their 
readers could understand. 

Here was the natural and most effective me- 
dium for spreading Americanism among the 
foreign born, and it was not being used! Instead 
of being won over to Americanism, the races 
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were being allowed to drift away. Thirty-two 
budding republics in America—“our colonies” 
they call them in Europe—were keeping pace 
with their parents or offspring as the case might 
be abroad. 

Democracy can weather many a storm if it is 
in sound condition when the storm breaks. The 
business men of the country saw that there were 
several leaks in the good old ship. ‘The only 
remedy Congress proposed seemed to be to sink 
the cargo by jettisoning it at sea, going or com- 
ing. 

So the business man took counsel on the mat- 
ter. He discovered that practically nothing could 
be done without the co-operation of the races 
themselves and without the participation and sup- 
port of a large number of industrial establish- 
ments. The industries and races were called to- 
gether, and the result was the formation of the 
Inter-racial Council, which now includes more 
than 700 of the foremost industrial organizations 
and conference groups appointed from among 
thirty-two of the races in America. 

The members started work at home. Every 
one of the members was asked first of all to 
“Americanize” himself and his own industry or 
his own bank before telling anyone else how to 
do it. “No use,” they were told, “advising some- 
one else what to do if you have conditions in 
your plant that breed Bolshevism and undermine 
the American institution and government.” That 
is why the Council has a service for its mem- 
bers that tells them what is going on, what is 
wrong, and how to remedy it. 


Influence of Foreign Language Press 


These business men, having awakened to the 
importance of the effect upon men of what men 
do, saw also that what men read has a great deal 
to do with forming their opinions and governing 
their actions. In the foreign-language press there 
was a great mass of reading matter dealing with 
foreign literature, history, art, traditions and life. 
America was not getting its share. No wonder 
the foreign-born resident misunderstood the gov- 
ernment and its institutions when he knew so 
fittle about them! In most cases the reason was 
only ignorance or indifference ; in some cases de- 
liberate misrepresentation. So the practical men 
of the country said to Congress: 

“Hold on! Don’t destroy something America 
can use to advantage. Don’t throw this press out. 
It is the natural medium through which to inter- 
pret America to the foreign born. Don’t try to 
stamp out ultra-radical ideas solely by suppres- 
sion and repression. They thrive on those things. 
Give the foreign-language press a chance to show 
what it can do for America.” 

The business men had read some of the 
I.W.W. publications and they said the answer 
to these revolutionary arguments is not more 
laws and more repression, but facts. Let every 
statement be answered with the truth; let the 
trail be followed relentlessly and efficiently across 
America into every corner. Wherever a few men 
are gathered let’s think it worth while to talk 
to them. Nail every statement in every language 
with a fact, and try to remedy every bad condi- 
tion that shows its head. That is what the Coun- 
cil has been trying to do. It has been doing it 
without partisanship, without political purpose 
and without sectarianism. 

There. are’ a number of stumbling blocks in 
the way of bringing about better racial relations 
in America. The biggest is the fact that the aver- 
age business man hasn’t the time to inquire into 
its ramifications. The racial question is national 
and international; the foreign-language press is 
national and international. The I.W.W. and the 
Bolshevists think, plan and operate nationally and 
internationally. 

Another stumbling block is that despite the 
growing industrial unrest, some very important 
business men still insist upon regarding improve- 
ments in their industrial relations as welfare 
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work, and either do nothing or try make-shifts. 
The treatment of this whole question funda- 


mentally, as a part of production and plant man- . 


agement, with complete elimination of all benevo- 
lent aspects, is one of the principles advocated in 
the interest of better relations between plant 
managements and foreign born workers. The 
immigrant more quickly resents outside interfer- 
ence than does any other worker, and especially 
if it in any way aims to affect his racial con- 
victions. 


Steps Taken by Council 


The council was organized at a time when there 
was virtually no immigration to America and 
when the foreign born population in America 
could be dealt with as a fixed quantity. It was 
organized when great numbers of restless foreign 
born workers who considered they were mis- 
understood and no longer wanted in America 
were leaving the country. It was formed when 
revolutionary agitators were most active. 

The steps, therefore, the council was to take 
were clear. Summed up they were (1) to focus 
attention of the foreign language peoples on the 
opportunities in America; (2) to _ interpret 
America to them and to have them contribute 
their own culture and art to the upbuilding of 
America; (3) to answer the false arguments of 
ultra-radical agitators; (4) to develop a knowl- 
edge of sound economics ; (5) to show the imprac- 
ticability of communistic doctrines, and (6) to 
stabilize the foreign born by getting them to help 
destitute relatives abroad. 

‘Launched into these activities it was found 
that it would not do to confine the work to the 
foreign born already here. The new immigrant 
coming to America logically came within the 
scope of the work. Something must be done for 
him. He must be protected from exploitation 
and must be given a proper start toward earning 
a livelihood and toward understanding American 
citizenship. Obviously, this was a task that only 
the government could undertake. 


Business Men Make Recommendations 


A conference of leading men of industry, 
finance, agriculture, and representatives from 
among the thirty-two races in America was called. 
They met in New York City and adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the creation of a Federal Board of 
Assimilation, charged with the duty of co-ordinat- 
ing all existing activities of the government re- 
lating tu immigration ; of facilitating the safe and 
expeditious distribution of immigrants to their 
destinations ; of supplying them with information 
and assistance in respect to the securing of em- 
ployment in those industries for which they are 
best adapted. : 

It was recommended that through this board 
the immigrants should be afforded instruction in 
the English language, in the history, customs and 
institutions of America, and that they should be 
given protection against fraud, extortion and ex- 
ploitation, and that they should be made to feel 
that they are not strangers in a strange land. 

Bills introduced during the last session of Con- 
gress show that various efforts are being made to 
have the Government shoulder its responsibilities 
toward the immigrant. But there are some things 
that the Government cannot do and that devolve, 
logically and properly, on the industries employ- 
ing foreign born workers. 

American industries should realize that it is 
good business to help immigrants to understand 
American institutions and citizenship, to assist 
them to home stakes in this country, to stimulate. 
thrift among them, to encourage them to invest in 
American securities and to safeguard their in- 
vestments. 

Co-operation among the industries is the most 
effective means for accomplishing these things. 
Uniformity of action on a nation wide scale will 
do more than scattering and overlapping activities. 


That was one of the reasons why so many indys. 
trial organizations, banking institutions and raciaj 
groups got together and decided to form the coyp. 
cil as a common medium through which all woul 
work in concert toward a common goal, and i 
is one of the reasons why I recommend that ajj 
industries employing foreign born workers en. 
roll as members and give their support to the 
program that has been put into operation. 

The program includes: 

First: Advertising in the foreign language 
papers of the United States for the purpose 0° 
explaining the fundamental truths of American 
government and combatting the false arguments 
of agitators. 

Second: Distribution of specially prepared mo- 
tion picture films for the promotion of an intelli- 
gent understanding of America. 

Third: Analyses of racial conditions in indus- 
trial plants or in local communities through the 
services of racial field representatives who speak 
the various languages and advise on methods of 
dealing with general matters of practical concern 
to industry. 

Fourth: To analyze and distribute information 
respecting pending legislation dealing with immi- 
gration, to suggest proposals therefor, and to com- 
pile and distribute timely information relating to 
the life and labor of the foreign born in the 
United States. 


Freedom No Longer Attracts Immigrants 


To present in full the program that has been 
prepared would require more space than is avail- 
able. But it is through activities such as out- 
lined above, I believe, that the foreign born may 
be adjusted to their environment in America. It 
is through such activities, in my opinion, that 
America can be made increasingly attractive to 
the intending immigrants as well as to the foreign 
born now in this country. 

Freedom will not be the magnet that will attract 
our future immigration, nor will it be the element 
that will stabilize the foreign born now here. 
Most of the countries of the Old World have 
gained their independence as a result of the war, 
and the freedom which the immigrants once 
sought in America they now can enjoy at home. 
An impulse that comes from the heart makes 
many of the foreign born yearn for their home 
lands and their home folks who have passed 
through years of suffering and privation, and if 
we are to keep them here, where their labor is 
so desperately needed and where their contribu- 
tions of art and skill are so vital in the develop- 
ment of America, we must make the United 
States increasingly attractive for them. 





We shall go into business to win success accord- 
ing to the measure of our ability. By the objects 
we pursure and the success we achieve we shall 
help to determine the ideals of our associates. 
What is the standard of our success—money, 
ambition or service? If we are pursuing money 
the features of the God we are revealing will be 
those of Mammon; if we are pursuing ambition 
the features will be those of Satan. If, on the 
other hand, we measure success in terms of ser- 
vice, and value money or power chiefly as means 
to do larger service, the features will be those of 
the Son of God.—Arthur T. Hadley, president, 
Yale University. 

a 

We are surrounded by thought, and burdened 
with dangerous insidious unseen forces, which 
we are sure to absorb unless always in a positive 
mental attitude. To many of us such an attitude 
is neither easy nor agreeable. The frequent, 


though perhaps needless moods of despondency, 
discouragement, petulance, hurry, anxiety and 
bodily weakness which come to us partly from 
the above causes, are continually reminding us 
that we need this time of silent thought, which 
will clear the atmosphere and be to us a source 
of strength and inspiration —Samuel George. 
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The Best-Kept Plants in America 


Spirit of Democracy Reigns at Gates Rubber Plant—Working Conditions Ideal 


employers know this, but many of them make little effort 

to provide such surroundings for their workers. Others 
leave nothing undone to make their plants attractive. They know 
that this is not only right, but that it is good business, that tt pays, 
for satisfied workers are as important as satisfied customers; 
indeed, where workers are dissatisfied they are little likely to 
turn out products that will satisfy customers. 


W E all like to have pleasant, healthful surroundings. All 


APITAL and labor are not two conflicting 
+ forces in industry. Capital could build the 

greatest factory building in the world and 
install the most intricate machinery, but this mon- 
ster would not become industry until labor filled 
every desk and sat at every machine. The most 
proficient and industrious workmen could gather 
and plan to work together in perfect harmony, 
but they could not establish industry until capital 
supplied the building in which to work, and the 
machines to operate. Together, capital and labor 
make industry. Capital supplies money, and re- 
quires an adequate return in the form of divi- 
dends. Labor supplies brawn and brain and fidel- 
ity, and is entitled to a fair return on the invest- 
ment.” 

Upon this creed, stated by the president of the 
company in an address to the two thousand as- 
sembled employees, is founded the Gates Rubber 
Company of Denver, Colorado. And upon this 
creed the company has grown from a small build- 
ing on a by-street in Denver to a group of fire- 
proof buildings covering several acres of ground, 
Gatesville, a city in itself, a city of light and air 
and contentment. 

In the years the company has been in operation 
no labor trouble has ever stopped the wheels or 
closed the doors. Outside agitators called out the 
men in one or two departments a little over a 
years ago, but within three days all who desired 
their positions back received them, and the agi- 
tators departed for fields more richly fertilized to 
receive their seeds of discontent. 

Just what has the Gates Rubber Company done 
for its employees? Why has Gatesville gone se- 
renely on its way during the storm of industrial 
turmoil, the employees giving the best and re- 
ceiving the best in return. 


Atop of one of the buildings of the Gates Rubber Company is a roof garden, 
a bower of flowers and greenery during the summer, with swings, easy chairs 
and tables, wheré employees may eat out of doors, taly 





With a view to 
By An Employee 


There may be many reasons, but chief among 
them all is the fact that no issue ever arises be- 
tween “company” and “employees,” for the rea- 
son that the employees are the company. 

The plant is operated under a real “industrial 
democracy.” This governmental body is not mere- 
ly an organization to gain greater concessions for 
the employees from the company, or, perhaps it 
were better to say, to gain concessions for one 
particular group within the company from the 
whole organization. This industrial democracy 
follows the lines of organization of the United 
States legislative machinery. There is a presi- 
dent, C. Gates, head of the company, and a cabinet 
composed of heads of departments. There is a 
senate, composed of foremen, superintendents and 
heads of sub-divisions within the office and the 
factory, and a house of representatives, members 
of which are elected by the employees. 


“Safety First” Measures Prevent Accidents 


The three branches work together in perfect 
harmony. There has never been an “issue” to be 
settled. Much of. the beneficial legislation which 
has made the Gates Rubber Company the abiding 
place of a perfectly contented group of employees 
originated directly within one or the other of the 
legislative bodies. 

Accidents are virtually unknown. There is a 
small emergency hospital, well equipped with a 
trained nurse on duty, but the machinery within 
the factory is so well provided with “safety- 
firsts” that serious accident is almost unknown. 
Virtually all the work is done by daylight. 





encouraging employers to provide the best possible working con- 
ditions for their people, and with a view to making known to all 
what has been done by the most progressive, enlightened, humane 
employers, “Forbes” is offering $500.00 in prizes for the best 
letters and photographs in our contest, “Which is the Best-Kept 
Plant in America?” Pending the award of the prizes we will 
print a number of the more interesting and helpful letters 
received in the contest. 


There are few places where it is necessary to burn 
electric lights during the daytime, as the walls 
of the buildings comprising the group are built 
almost entirely of windows. From the Western 
windows the employees look up from their work 
and gaze across streams and green woods, over 
a flat plain into the rolling foothills of the Rockies, 
and finally into a realm of everlasting snow on 
top of the second range. 

Atop of one of the units is a roof garden, a 
bower of flowers and greenery during the summer, 
with swings, easy chairs and tables where em- 
ployees may eat out of doors. In the center of 
this roof garden is a lunch room where substan- 
tial, well cooked lunches may be purchased at a 
nominal cost. There is dancing during the noon 
hour, an employees’ orchestra furnishing the 
music. 

During the winter months the roof garden is 
a scene of festivity virtually every week. Cos- 
tume masquerades, dances and parties are held by 
some of the employees’ organizations, the roof 
garden being always at their command. Perhaps 
nothing more typifies the spirit of Gatesville than 
the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Gates and their four 
small children rarely miss any of these parties 
and dances. 

There is a branch of the public library at the 
Gates plant, where business books: or fiction may 
be obtained and kept as long as desired. 

These are some of the things which touch the 
personalities of the employees. 

But all the efforts of the “company” for its 
hundreds of “members” do not stop with merely 
providing pleasure, and ten-minute recesses in 
the morning and afternoon. 

No matter how idyllic the foundation one may 

(Continued on page 398) 





One of the huge machines used in the process of tire-making. Virtually all the work 
is done by daylight, as the walls of the buildings comprising the plant are built 
almost entirely of windows. 
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One of the enormous plants of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com pany, at East Pittsburgh, Pa. The company’s business is the manufacture and vail 

sale of machinery and appliances for generation, transmission and utilization of electricity. stud 
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WESTINGHOUSE PRESIDENT’S CLIMB {« 





just 
HE father: My son, I have suffered busi- Bovhood Escapade Illustrated of a busy operating division and afforded un- ih 
ness reverses and lost all my money. [| re- » aia ° ° usual opportunities for learning the railroad pas 
gret it very much, but it will be necessary His Determination to pga a — “eg es — of a farmer “ 
for you to leave school at once and start work. we. or whom he worked.that he was the most gen- Je 
The son (sixteen): All right, father, I don’t Learn—The Result erous man alive—he allowed George at le’ st six- = 
mind. By B. C. Forbes teen hours every day to do his day’s work. The tut 
The father: Yes, but what can you do? Kansas Pacific did likewise. It not only per- stu 
The son: I can get a job, all right. the telegraphers got him to relieve them during mitted young Herr to work from daylight to ing 
The father: What at? the evening. One operator who had a sweatheart dark, but had him sleep in the station—when he abc 
The son: As a telegraph operator. pressed Eddie into duty a couple of nights a could get sleep—so as to be on hand to jump we 
The father: Can you telegraph? week. Others wanted to go to the theatre or to Up at any hour of the night when trains arrived 
The son: Yes. parties, and Eddie Herr solved the work problem ‘equiring attention. 
The father: How did you learn? for them. Th ‘ 
The son: At the telegraph office. Therefore, when misfortune overtook the fam- Two Things Essential to Success 
The father: But you were there only a short ily, Eddie was qualified to come to the rescue. Notwithstanding his day and night duties, he ¥ 
time as a messenger boy. Like Edison when he became a regular operator soon became the leading factotum in the district. of 
The son: Yes, but I think I can get a job asa he was soon detailed to take the press reports Because of his ability to read, write and figure, = 
telegrapher easily enough. from Chicago, a task calling for the highest effi- he was elected secretary of the school board, yo 
And he did, receiving full pay—which helped ciency, because the receiving operator is not per- clerk of elections and everything else that was be- - 
materially-to support the large family, of which mitted to stop the steady inflow to ask that a word yond the reach of the average unschooled in- it 
he was the oldest. or a sentence be repeated. But the enterprising habitant of that untamed, pioneer section—this de 
How did this boy, Edwin M. Herr, now presi- youth had no desire to remain a manipulator of was in 1878, when Colorado was not the Colorado tr 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- a telegraph key-board. The job was too mechan- we know today. pe 
turing Company, employing more than 45,000 ical to suit him. He aspired to wider fields. He Two things were essential to achieve success, 
men, learn telegraphy unknown to his parents? had a passion for learning, for acquiring knowl- this station agent reasoned, study and work. He hi 
It is a novel story, a story significant of the bull- edge, particularly along mechanical lines. Ac- was afraid of neither. Withdrawn from high h 
dog determination and the avidity to learn which cordingly, he figured out that he could best school before he had finished the course, his * 
have carried the ex-school boy unaided through utilize his telegraphic experience as a key to duties since then had not permitted him much te 
Yale, up through the ranks of telegraphy, up the open the door leading to railroading. time for study. He had supplemented his mastery f 
railroad ladder and subsequently up the industrial Applying at the Kansas Pacific (now a branch of telegraphy by a practical, rule-of-thumb knowl- g 
ladder until he now presides over one of the most of the Union Pacific), he was dispatched to a one- edge of operating trains, in a modest way. But g 
famous enterprises in the world. horse place called Deer Trail, about ninety miles he felt that he needed a broader, stronger, sounder } 
Had any resident of Denver happened to pass east of Denver. It was, however, in the middle educational foundation. Science could carry one 4 
the Herr home at the right moment—or the he 


wrong moment!—they would have seen a lad 
climb through a bedroom window, jump to an 
adjoining roof and scamper off down the street. 
Around midnight, or later, they could have seen 
him sneak back to the same bedroom by the same 
stea'thily-chosen route. 

Eddie Herr’s father, although at that time well- 
to-do, believed in teaching his children habits of 
industry. So during school vacation the lad be- 
came a messénger for ‘the Western Union Tele- 
graph Comnany—the family having moved from 
Lancaster, Pa., where Eddie was born on May 
3, 1860; to Denver, when he was twelve. Be- 
tween messages Eddie Herr practiced telegraphy. 
Indeed, he became infatuated with the idea of 
being able to talk to people at a distance. Every 
spare moment was spent sending or transcribing 
dots and dashes. When school resumed Eddie did 
not stop going to the telegraph office, but spent 
the greater part of every evening there. 

His father, fearing that he would neglect his 
studies and a'so impair his health, forbade him 
to go near the place, and impressed: upon him 
that he must spend his time over his studies and 
then go to bed. Each evening after that he 
dutifully went up to his bed quite early. But, as 
we have seen, he didn’t get into it. 

Very quickly he acquired such proficiency that 


The most powerful engine in the world. 





Interior of the Seventy-fourth Street Power House of the Inter- 


borough Rapid Transit Co., New York, showing the 100,000 horse power Westinghouse turbine (the triple- 
cylinder machine in the center), which represents the greatest concentration of power in the world. 
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very much farther than rule-of-thumb methods. 
He simply must acquire a thorough education. 
Having once made up his mind to reach a 
certain goal, Edwin M. Herr, neither then nor at 
any other stage of his career flinched from paying 
the price necessary to reach it. He did not have 
enough money to pay for even one year’s college 
training; but that did not deter him from giving 
up his job and making for Boston, with the idea 
of preparing to enter the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Of course, he was 
not qualified to take the entrance exams. That, 
too, was an obstacle that he determined to over- 
come. Going to the head master of the Boston 
Latin High School, he explained his position, but 
was told that it would be impossible for him to 
pass the necessary exams. that year. Herr pre- 
vailed upon the professor to map out how much 


studying would have to be done each day in order ° 


to pass—and then he went ahead. 

“I worked ten hours a day at study,” is Mr. 
Herr’s explanation. “I made a business of study 
just as I had made a business of my jobs. Yes, 
[ put in a good deal of brain-sweat, but I felt 
amply rewarded when I was notified that I had 
passed all the exams. without a single condition.” 

“How did I solve my financial problem?” Mr. 
Herr repeated, smiling. “I left Yale with more 
money in my pocket than when I entered it. I 
tutored sometimes fourteen hours a day. My own 
studies had to be crammed in between my tutor- 
ing periods, although the tutoring helped me 
about as much as it helped my pupils—and they 
were paying for my education.” 


Becomes Interested in Railroading 


When twenty-four, Mr. Herr graduated with 
a Ph.B. degree, notwithstanding that five years 
of his life had been devoted to hard work, en- 
tailing long hours, a record not equalled by many 
young men. It had required both will-power and 
work-power. It didn’t cost him his health, but 
it did cost him the impairment of what experts 
declared were. originally a pair of eyes of ex- 
traordinary strength, and forced him to use 
powerful glasses. 

Having carefully chosen his studies to equip 
him to take up the mechanical end of railroading, 
he had wedded practice to theory by spending his 
summer vacations as an apprentice in the Al- 
toona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
five cents an hour, forty-five cents a day. After 
graduation at Yale, an Altoona official who had 
gone with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, got young Herr into the shops of that 
road as an apprentice. His apprenticeship over, 
he entered the mechanical engineer’s office of 
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The U.S. battleship Tennessee, the latest of Uncle Sam’s super-dreadnoughts. She is 625 feet long, has a dis- 
placement of 33,000 tons, carries twelve 15-inch guns, and is propelled by two Westinghouse turbines of 20,000 
horse power each and by four 8,000 horse power propeller motors. 


the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as a drafts- 
man. Promotions were soon earned. He first 
became assistant engineer of tests, then chief 
engineer of tests. 


“Knowledge is power,” says the adage. The 


knowledge which little Eddie Herr gained during . 


those nights when he played truant from his home 
now led to very important advancement. The 
general manager of the C. B. & Q. (H. B. Stone) 
sent for him one day, said he understood that 
Herr knew telegraphy, and wanted to know the 
facts. When Herr described how he had learned 
telegraphy thoroughly and had helped to set up 
the first quadruplex instrument installed in Den- 
ver, and knew all the duplex and multiplex sys- 
tems, and also had had some experience in train 
dispatching, the general manager astounded him 
by appointing him superintendent of telegraphs. 
When Herr explained that he did not know any- 
thing about line construction, the general man- 
ager asked brusquely if he didn’t think he had 
enough brain matter in his head to learn it. Herr 
replied that learning was one thing he could do. 
Thus, when only twenty-seven he was placed in 
charge of a department of the important C. B. & 
Q. system. 

Emergencies often bring men to the front. In 
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The most powerful passenger locomotive ever built. A Baldwin-Westinghouse electric locomotive, built for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R: R., rated at 4,200 horse power and capable of pulling heavy all-steel 


Pullman trains up heavy grades at 21 miles an hour. 





the following year one of the biggest and fiercest 
railroad strikes America has ever known occurred 
on the C. B. & Q. The urgent call went out to 
every official to spring to the breech. Superin- 
tendent of Telegraphs Herr had contrived to learn 
how to run an engine, and, of course, he knew all 
about signals, since he had to install them; so 
he promptly took command of a passenger train 
and for three weeks acted as a passenger loco- 
motive driver. As his own work had also to be 
done, he did two days’ work every twenty-four 
hours. 

This demonstration of his practical skill as a 
railroader did not fail to make an impression 
upon those at the top. Mr. Herr was appointed 
superintendent of the St. Louis division, succeed- 
ing L. E. Johnson, now chairman of the Norfolk 
& Western, and within eighteen months was made 
superintendent of the largest division of the road. 

Mr. Herr’s heart, however, was in mechanics. 
He wanted scope for utilizing his training as an 
engineer. Quite unsought, such an opportunity 
came to him. He was asked to take charge of the 
St. Paul Railroad’s Milwaukee shops and motive 
power East of the Mississippi River. Thus, he 
became boss of the very place where he had 
served his apprenticeship. And he was not yet 
thirty ! 

Mr. Herr’s next move, three years later, 
brought him misfortune. And the proverb, “Mis- 
fortunes never come singly,” proved true in his 
case. He became general superintendent of a 
locomotive works in Chicago which went into 
bankruptcy in the panic of 1893, thus losing both 
his job and his money. 

And what, think you, did Mr. Herr do? He 
decided to acquire some more knowledge! Armed 
with railroad letters he set sail for Europe and 
spent six months there learning everything he 
could absorb in Italy, Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, England, Scotland and 
Ireland. “I not only studied railroading and me- 
chanics,” said Mr. Herr, “but I studied particu- 
larly the life of the common people to find out 
how they lived and worked. I watched them on 
duty in many shops and factories, saw their home 
life, mingled with them and, incidentally, greatly 
increased my own capacity for enjoying life.” 

On his return Mr. Herr was asked by an old- 
time friend, well known in the electrical industry, 
George Gibbs, to take charge of his electrical 
plant in Milwaukee, which was then being en- 
larged. While there he spotted a particularly 
bright young clerk, who is now one of his right- 
hand men, being vice-president of the Westing- 
(Continued on page 398) 
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I want to tell you Socialists that I have studied 
your philosophy; read your works upon econ- 
omics, and not the meanest of them; studied your 
standard works, both in English and German— 
have not only read, but studied them. I have 
heard your orators and watched the work of your 
movement the world over. I have kept close 
watch upon your doctrines for thirty years; have 
been closely associated with many of you and 
know how you think and what you propose. I 
know, too, what you have up your sleeve. And 
I want to say to you that I am entirely at variance 
with your philosophy. I declare it to you, I am 
not only at variance with your doctrines, but your 
philosophy. Economically, you are unsound; so- 
cially, you are wrong; industrially, you are an 
impossibility —Samuel Gompers. 


* * * 


As you learn, teach; as you get, give; as you 
receive, distribute—Spurgeon. 


/ 


* * * 


When a high-powered car is driven at a speed 
endangering lives of the children of workers play- 
ing in the streets, they are making Bolshevists and 
making them fast, for those persons do not know 
why the rich are not working as they are. And 
it is time that the young men who are spending the 
wealth made by their fathers who worked for it 
wake up to the danger that is threatening —Mrs. 
Barton French. 

i 


The world owes all its onward impulses to men 
ill at ease.—Hawthorne. 


* * 


To the man who does not value time, let me 
hand a straight shot: Soon your opportunities 
will begin to lessen, your abilities to be discounted, 
your ambition will grow less and less, and the 
most valuable asset you have, Time, will begin 
to seem so short that you will get overanxious 
about your situation, and in your .great anxiety 
to do something you will do nothing —F. D. Van 
Amburgh. 

* 62 

He who overcomes others is strong, but he who 
overcomes himself is mightier. 

om 


I RESOLVE 


To keep my health; 
To do my work; 
To live; 
To see to it I grow and gain and give; 
Never to look behind me for an hour; 
To wait in meekness, and to walk in power; 
But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide-astray— 
On, with what strength I have; 
Back to the way. 

—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

ee 


Make your chart before you start. Know what 
you’re after before you start out for it—Herbert 
Kaufman. 

et 

You cannot run away from a weakness; you 
must fight it out of you or perish; why not 
fight it out of you now, right where you stand ?— 
Stevenson, 





NOW . 


If you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
Today the skies are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 

Let the notes of gladness ring 

Clear as song of bird in Spring, 

Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
Tomorrow may not come your way. 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. 


Anon. 


* * * 


No great man ever minds stooping.—Ruskin. 


ea 


The first wealth is health—Emerson. 


* * x 


WHY— 


When hard times come and swat us, 
sringing forty kinds of woe, 

And the sheriff comes and trots us, 

To the courts where bankrupts go, 
Then we'll wonder, oh, we’ll wonder, 
Why, in booming, bulging times, 

When the trees were growing plunder, 

We refused to save some dimes. 


When the times that are predicted, 
By the wise men everywhere, 
Come along and we're afflicted, 
With the poorhouse bill of fare, 
Then we'll do some idle raving, 
And we'll kick ourselves a verst, 
For we didn’t do our saving, 
When the boom was at its worst. 


Now that everything seems sunny, 
And our chances are the best, 

It’s the time to put some money, 
With the mothballs, in a chest; 
Put it down with cedar shavings, 
So the insects won’t annoy ; 

For the man who has his savings 
Is the wisest kind of boy. 


Soon this crazy boom may trundle 
To the tomb, in ghostly robe; 
Then the man who has the bundle 
Is the man who'll ride the globe. 


—Walt Mason in The N. V. Globe. 


It makes very little difference what you haye 
to do so long as you do it with intensity anq 
enthusiasm, You must work hard, think hard 
love hard. Make up your mind that you 
whole life be a struggle against weakness and 
temptation, against sickness and _ misery, 
against sham and falseness of all sorts. Every 
time you fail to accomplish the things you set 
out to do, another step has been taken to- 
wards that bourn where: the incompetent 
wither and shrivel up. All life, as far as we 
know, means struggle.—Gulf Coast Lumber- 
man. 

a 


We need to change our standards, not of prop- 
erty, but of thought. If we put all the emphasis 
on our material prosperity, that prosperity will 
perish, and with it will perish our civilization. 
Employer and employed must find their satisfac- 
tion, not in a money return, but in a service 
rendered.—Governor Coolidge. 


* * * 


Genius and ambition laugh at precedents.— 
Thayer. 
ss. 2 


God does not give us results, but only oppor- 
tunities—Black. 
a 


Charles M. Schwab has said: “I know some- 
thing about making steel, but I don’t know 
anywhere near as much as the thousands of 
steel workers.” His view corresponds closely 
with that of the foremost thinkers upon indus- 
trial reconstruction both here and in Europe; 
and that is, that there are vast undeveloped 
resources of knowledge, energy and creative 
genius in the human factor in industry, and that 
the next great step forward in civilization will 
consist in releasing this knowledge, energy, 
genius of the great masses of the workers.— 
Ray Stannard Baker in Evening Post, New 
York. 

* + 2 


A gifted, gentle, patient, valiant human soul, 
which buffets its way through the billows of the 
time, and will not drown, though often in danger, 
cannot be drowned, but conquers, and leaves a 
track of radiance behind it—Impressions. 


* * * 


BOOST! 


Boost your City, boost your friend, 
Boost the Lodge that you attend. 
Boost the street on which you’re dwelling, 
Boost the goods that you are selling. 
Boost the people ’round about you, 
They can get along without you, 

But success will quicker find them, 

If they know that you’re behind them. 
Boost for every forward movement, 
Boost for every new improvement, 
Boost the man for whom you labor, 
Boost the stranger and the neighbor. 
Cease to be a chronic knocker, 

Cease to be a progress blocker, 

If you’d make your city better, 

Boost it to the final letter. 


i —Detroit Free Press. 
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OUTLOOK FOR LABOR IS EASILY READ 


been going on for some months is equally 
important to employer and employee. To the 
former it foreshadows lower costs of production 
or of doing business, and to the latter it means 


7 HE change in the labor situation which has 


that in proportion as new jobs become fewer one 
must be more and more careful to hold his present 
position. 


This change is coming about through the nat- 
ural operation of economic forces or business ,in- 
fluences which were long ago foreseen and un- 
derstood. The two chief factors that brought it 
about were the restrictive influence of high in- 
terest rates upon the prices and sales of goods, 
and the increase in immigration. The influence 
of the latter has thus far been largely sentimental ; 
but still it has given to employers more confidence 
as to the future labor supply. 

This increase in labor efficiency should not be 
regarded as either accidental or temporary. In 
“Forbes” of August 23 last year the writer re- 
marked that “during the last four months prices 
have gone up so much that it now requires proba- 
ble about $2,000,000,000 of additional working 
capital to carry on the business of the American 
people. Rising prices absorb more and 
more capital ; and when the capital supply becomes 
exhausted, goods prices must necessarily fall, be- 
cause producers and merchants have to sell their 
goods to prevent themselves from becoming in- 
solvent.” 


Decreased Demand Halts Production 


Exactly this process has been under way. Prices 
rose so high that there was not capital enough 
to go.around ; and then at the first lull in the pub- 
lic demand we began to see the urgent selling of 
shoes, cottons and other goods. With prices 
falling, both retail dealers and jobbers held back 
their orders to manufacturers for new goods, and 
the latter were obliged to curtail production. Both 
the leather and the textile industries are working 
on part time, and the movement is spreading to 
other industries. Because of the reduced pro- 
duction, manufacturers laid off men, and, owing 
to the smaller sales, retail stores have laid off some 
help. It all arose in the expected way from the 
excessive increase in prices, the exhaustion of 
capital supplies, and the consequent tumble in 
both prices and sales. 

The demand for labor has. decreased and is 
still decreasing. In some industries it began to 
decrease in 1919. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co., for example, employed an average 
of only 13,939 persons in 1919, against 24,698 in 
1917. Many copper companies made similar re- 
ductions. At present our lumber industry is op- 
erating about 20 per cent. below capacity; the 
motor industry 15 to 20 per cent. below; the 
shoe and leather industry at least 20 or 30 per 
cent. under capacity, and the textile industry 10 
or 15 per cent. under capacity. The soft coal 
mines, while waiting for cars, are producing only 
65 per cent. of their normal output; shipbuilding 
is diminishing; structural steel mills are not fully 
employed; and even the demand for agricultural 
labor is less urgent than it was. 

In June, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics at Washington, nine large industries 
showed decreases from May in the number of 
persons on ‘the payroll, while five showed in- 
creases. The bureau keeps a record of employ- 
ment and wages in identical establishments rep- 
resenting fourteen industries. Furthermore, the 
average increase in the number of employees is 
only 2.26 per cent., while the average decrease 
was 2.75 per cent., so that the whole fourteen in- 
dustries showed a net decrease of almost 1 per 
cent. in the number of persons employed. Like 
results are shown by the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission. From March to April there 





Why Increased Efficiency Has 
Come and What It Will 
Now Lead To 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


was a decrease of 2 per cent. in the number of 
employees of the leading factories of the state, 
and from April to May there was a further de- 
crease of 2 per cent. 

Employment depends upon sales of goods to 
the ultimate consumer, and when these sales 
diminish there is bound to be unemployment. 
Labor itself has helped to bring on this unemploy- 
ment by forcing wages so high as almost to wipe 
out the profits in certain lines of business, and by 
calling so many strikes as to reduce considerably 
the purchasing power of the American people. 
Late in 1919 and early in 1920 the strikes resulted 
in wage losses of hundreds of millions of dollars ; 
the strikers correspondingly reduced their pur- 
chases of goods, and this in turn reduced the de- 
mand for goods, and caused both dealers and 
manufacturers to lay off help. 

In New York and vicinity in July, 1919, 25,000 
shirt makers struck, and now there are shirt sales 
all over the city. In August, 1919, in Paterson, 
17,000 silk workers struck, and now many of the 
silk mills are closed, or working very short time. 
In February, 1919, 32,000 textile workers in 
Lawrence, Mass., struck, and now many of them 
are looking for work. In Chicago in July a 
year ago, 10,000 building laborers struck, and 
now building operations are declining rapidly. 
Last October 10,000 railroad shopmen struck in 
western Pennsylvania, and now the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is laying off about 11,500 men. It was 
also last October that 25,000 shipyard . workers 
struck in San Francisco and vicinity, and now our 
shipbuilding is diminishing. 


High Prices Kill Business 


Strikes win higher pay but only up to a cer- 
tain point. When they go too far they kill busi- 
ness ; and this remains true even though the em- 
ployer may: be willing to grant the advance de- 
manded. The producer adds the higher wages 
to the prices of his products, and when these go 
too high the public stops buying. So it was with 
silk, and shoes, and cotton goods. It is the pub- 
lic and not the employer that has the final power 
to say when wages have gone too high. 

“Too high” in this sense means too high in 
comparison with the service rendered. It does 
not mean that the standard of living of any class 
of worker is so high that it ought to be reduced. 
The American people believe in an excellent stand- 


ard of living, and would like to see every family . 


in the land live in the highest degree of comfort, 
and enjoy the fullest educational privileges. Yet 
labor, like everything else, is worth only what 
it will bring in the market; and when the time 
comes that the shoe manufacturer, for example, 
cannot sell the labor in a pair of shoes for as 
much as he paid for it, he is bound either to pay 
less for it or else reduce production. 

Lack of competition is not healthy for any class 
of people. When the big war demand temporarily 
removed the competition from the clothing busi- 
ness, producers and dealers put their prices ex- 
cessively high. Human nature is weak,.and there 
is no class of men who can be trusted with a 
monopoly. Such power is always sure to be 
abused, and this is no more true of labor than 
it is of certain capitalists and employers. 

Now, however, we have a labor surplus, mean- 
ing a percentage of our working forces out of 
employment; and herein lies the assurance that 
labor efficiency will improve. 





During the war, 


and during a large part of 1919, there were at 
least a dozen jobs to every ten men, so that it was 
unnecessary to give a day’s work for a day’s pay 
unless one felt like doing it. Now, on the con- 
trary, there are only fourteen or thirteen jobs for 
every fifteen men; and so long as there is any 
surplus of idle men, each man knows that he can 
be replaced if his services are not satisfactory. 

Furthermore, a labor surplus tends to perpet- 
uate itself whenever it comes into existence. This 
is well illustrated in the case of the railroads. 
Notwithstanding that the roads have not enough 
men, they are laying off men and have been doing 
so ever since they came back to private control. 
It is the inefficient and those who do not want to 
work that are being laid off; and with these re- 
moved from the ranks of labor and their bad ex- 
ample out of the way, the rest are pretty sure to 
give a day’s work. 


Competition Brings Efficiency 


Moreover, 90 per cent. of the men delivering 
100 per cent. each will accomplish as much as 
100 per cent. of the men delivering 85 or 90 per 
cent. of a day’s work each. The roads by laying 
off 5 or 10 per cent. of their men are adding 
this 5 or 10 per cent. to the labor surplus, and 
are getting as much work from the 90 or 95 per 
cent. still employed as they formerly were from 
the 100 per cent. Otherwise expressed, a 10 per 
cent. decrease in working forces is apt to be off- 
set by a 10 per cent. increase in labor efficiency— 
while at the same time the very existence of a 
small minority of unemployed tends to maintain 
the effort and efficiency .of those holding jobs. 
There is nothing like competition to make either 
capital or labor feel like giving the public a square 
deal. 

Yet there is nothing in sight to threaten the 
prosperity of our working classes—as_ dis- 
tinguished from our loafing classes. The existing 
business depression is not likely to go far enough 
to throw efficient men who are willing to work 
out of employment. Nor is there any probability 
of any serious reduction in per capita wages. 
Rates of pay may stop rising for a while, but 
they are not likely to go down much, since the 
total supply of labor is not large. 

Let us, then, summarize the recent develop- 
ments in the labor situation. The excessive prices 
of goods, due partly to excessive labor costs, led 
the public to diminish heavily its buying; this 
threw men out of employment in both distribut- 
ing and manufacturing industries, and created a 
labor surplus or a small body of unemployed ; this 
labor surplus promises to be perpetuated not only 
by the increased amount of work done by those 
remaining employed, but also by the larger immi- 
gration into this country; and until goods prices 
come down enough to induce the public to con- 
sume its normal quantities, the labor surplus is 
bound to grow larger. 

For the minority who want a day’s pay without 
a day’s work the outlook is poor. Goods prices 
are falling, and the time has passed when the 
clothing or shoe manufacturer or other producer 
can pay a dollar for 75 cents’ worth of labor and 
put the prices of his products high enough to get 
back the dollar from the public. Certainly there 
will be re-employment of men when the present 
trade depression passes, but the re-employment is 
likely to be confined to efficient workers; for it 
is only booming goods prices or Government in- 
terference that can induce employers to take on 
men who do not wish to work, and both of these 
things are past. Profiteering on the part of labor 
as well as on the part of capital is diminishing 
with the return to normal competition. 





No man who works eight hours a day for 
a minimum wage will ever earn £10,000 a year. 
—C. F. Higham, M.P. 
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dWith Figure-Workers 


the Country Over 


In the village grocery, in the million-dollar 
corporation, and in tens of thousands of other 
businesses, the Dalton is the preferred figuring 
~ machine. 


Business and professional men like the Dalton 
because they can use it themselves—immediately 
—without preliminary training, or previous add- 
ing machine experience. 


Employees—the office girl, bookkeeper, or 


cost clerk—prefer the Dalton because they can 


use it with equal ease for their figure work and 
because it leaves them fresh and alert at the end 
of a long day of adding and calculating. 


The advantages of the Dalton are incident to 
its simplified design. Instead of many keys, the 
Dalton has 10. Anyone can use it—boy or girl, 
clerk or proprietor. Column selection is un- 
necessary—the machine takes care of this by 
automatically placing the figures in their correct 
numerical order. ! 


Moreover, the scientific arrangement of the 
keyboard makes the Dalton a natural touch- 
method machine. Touch method can be learned 
on the Dalton in a short ten minutes. The oper- 
ator is enabled to keep “eyes on work and fingers 


on keys,” thereby assuring greater accuracy, and 
at the same time eliminating daily 6,000 to 20,000 
tiresome movements of eyes, head and hands. 


This adaptability to touch method is also one 
of the reasons for the Dalton’s exceptional speed 
—figure work with 25 to 80 per cent greater 
speed is common among users of the Dalton. 


Figure workers also prefer the Dalton because 
of its versatility—because it calculates with the 
same speed and facility that it adds. 


The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, 
figures interest, verifies invoices, cross-foots, 
tabulates, makes out statements, multiplies 
whole numbers by fractions, fractions by frac- 
tions, adds two totals at once, and performs vari- 
ous other mathematical calculations with a speed 
and accuracy that is almost beyond belief. 


Dalton durability is established, and after- 
purchase service is available at all times to 
Dalton users everywhere. 


Phone the Dalton sales agent in any of the 
100 leading cities—have one of our representa- 
tives bring a Dalton to your store or office. It 
will cost you nothing to have a demonstration. 
Or write—our folder contains facts about the 
Dalton that every business man should know. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 525 Beech St., Norwood, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Company, Toronto, and Branches 








Adding-Calculating Machine 


Dalton Advantages in Brief: One machine for all figure work; 
90 ‘per cent fewer keys; 90 per cent fewer errors; touch 
method operation; 20,000 fewer movements daily of eyes, head 
and hands; 25 to 80 per cent greater speed; 50 per cent wider 
range of usefulness; usable by anyone, without previous practice. 
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“My Highest Hurdle and How I Got Over It” 


Intensely Helpful Contributions from Industrial, Banking 





Getting Right Mental Attitude 


President of Important Company Sums Up 
the Whole Problem 


The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Editor “Forbes”: 


Thirty years of practical experience in indus- 
trial life on the part of one who starts at the very 
bottom without capital or friends provides so very 
many hurdles to be cleared that it is rather dif- 
ficult to define the one that might be considered 
the most difficult. 

I, however, believe that the most important 
factor in success, if one is to be singled out from 
the others, is a thorough understanding of “the 
interdependence of man” and a complete accept- 
ance of that thought. 

No matter what his physical and mental en- 
dowment, one can do little of himself. 

Progress can and will be made in proportion to 
one’s ability to earn and to keep the respect, the 
good will, and the confidence of all those wunth 
whom he becomes associated, such as stockhold- 
ers, directors, his bankers and all those working 
with him in any and every capacity, and those 
from whom he buys and to whom he sells. 

In proportion to one’s ability to secure such 
respect and goodwill and the confidence of that 
large group of individuals just outlined, and in 
proportion to the number of persons one can in. 
duce to work with him whole-heartedly and ef- 
ficiently, can real accomplishment be enjoyed. 

You ask how can such hurdles be cleared with- 
out “coming a cropper,” and I would say that it 
requires absolute integrity, fair dealing, the mak- 
ing of your word as good as your bond, the giv- 
ing of due courtesy and of impartial considera- 
tion to all, unlimited industry and perseverance, 
courage to do the right, and absolute devotion to 
all policies adopted born of principle. 

Thomas Edison once said that “Success is 
ninety per cent. perspiration and ten per cent. 
inspiration.” No truer statement was ever made. 
One who trusts to luck to achieve success has 
only one chance in ten thousand. 

The accomplishments of men that have been 
worth recording have been born of a supreme 
struggle to demonstrate the soundness of their 
plans and policies and through the application of 
the factors I have mentioned. 

Success must be earned through hard, persist- 
ent, consistent digging and, when earned, one 
usually finds it so full of responsibilities.to the 
many who helped to make it possible, through 
their giving of that goodwill, respect and confi- 
dence for which he has striven, that he has be- 
come thoroughly convinced of “the interdepend- 
ence of man.” If it were not so, there would be 
so much of “ego” as to destroy the whole result, 
and the world would slide rapidly backward. 


Yours very truly, 





and Railroad Leaders 


Fourth Series of Articles 


Edison’s First N. Y. Hurdle 


Begged Breakfast Before He Landed Job by 
His Skill 


Thomas A. Edison was so stranded financial- 
ly when he first landed in New York, in 1869, 
that he hadn’t a cent to buy food, for which he 
was starving. Seeing a tea-taster at work, 
Edison begged him for some tea, and this 
formed his first breakfast in New York. 

Three days later Edison was sitting in the 
offices of the Gold & Stock Telegraph Com- 
pany watching the gold ticker at work—specu- 
lation in gold was then at fever pitch. Sud- 
denly scores of boys rushed into the place ex- 
citedly explaining that the ticker in their em- 
ployers’ offices had stopped working. Dr. Laws, 
head of the concern, also arrived breathless. 
The apparatus had broken down. 

Edison calmly told Laws that he thought.he 
could fix it and proceeded to do so. 

The grateful and astonished doctor asked the 
stranger his name and next day, after a search- 
ing quizzing-bee, put him in charge of the 
whole business at a salary of $300 a month. 
When the hungry, penniless, out-of-work op- 
erator heard the amount he was to receive he 
nearly fainted. 


Eastman’s Terrible Ordeal 


Was Prospering When Suddenly His Formula 
Ceased to Work 


Few men have passed through a more baf- 
fling or bitter experience than befell George 
Eastman, of Kodak fame, after he had got a 
sizeable factory going and was turning out the 
best dry plates the photographic industry had 
ever known. How he overcame this crisis is 
thus told in “Men Who Are Making America,” 
the volume in which the editor of “Forbes” 
tells the life-stories of fifty of our foremost 
financial and business leaders: 

Suddenly the bottom fell out of everything! 

Eastman could not produce a single good plate. 
Try as he might he could not get the right 
sensitiveness. 

Day after day and night after night Eastman 
studied and worked and worried, desperately 
seeking to fathom the trouble. He had not 
changed his formula one iota; yet it would no 
longer work. He tried everything he could 
think, but all in vain. He had lost his key to 
success. 

His factory must come to a standstill. There 
was no use manufacturing plates which would 
not meet requirements. What could he do? 
Must he close up and seek another office job? 

“Compared with what I then went through 
all the subsequent troubles of my life have been 
as nothing,” Mr. Eastman recounted the 
other day. But adversity could not master 
him. It but served to draw out his resourceful- 
ness, his courage, his determination and stick- 
to-itiveness. 

Suddenly Eastman disappeared. One week, 
two weeks, three weeks, four weeks passed. 
Not a wheel was turning in the factory. 

Then one day Eastman returned. He car- 
ried in his head and in his pocket a new 
formula. He had been to England. He had 
gone to Mawson & Swan, of Newcastle, whose 






plates were the bes+ made in England. He had 
bought their forn .ia and had worked two 
weeks in their factory to make sure that he 
understood every phase and kink of the opera- 
tion. 

Without loss of an hour the Eastman plant 
began to hum, and although the plates were 
not so good as formerly, they were better than 
anything else manufactured in America, and 
as good as the best obtainable abroad. The 
stoppage of the factory had but served to in- 
crease the clamor for goods, and everything 
was quickly driving along as satisfactorily as 
before—except that Eastman’s hair had turned 
grey over the inexplicable loss of his art. 

The explanation? Eastman, who would not 
rest satisfied until he unearthed the cause, 
found that he had been using from the very 
start one particular batch of gelatine for one 
delicate process in the making of his emulsion 
and that it had given out. No other gelatine 
he could obtain would give the same results— 
just why or how he could not analyze. Every 
other consignment he tried was of no use; it 
would not work with his formula. 


How He Got a Start 


Made Good Use of Time Since, For He Now 
Heads Norfolk & Western 


Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

The most difficult hurdle I ever faced was get- 
ting a job firing a locomotive on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad in 1866. I got 
over it by going to the roundhouse and sitting on 
a box and reporting to the foreman of the round- 
house every morning. I stayed all day for many 
days waiting to be called and when called I was 
ready to go. Very truly yours, 


f trplea 


As a rule, happiness is interpreted in terms 
of the most empty and inane amusement. The 
most sensible ‘and intelligent people talk of a 
saving responsibility as if it were an affliction, 
something to be dodged if possible, and ac- 
cept it only under protest. Folks mustnt 
worry, it causes indigestion and makes 
wrinkles. They must be cheerful and sun- 
shiny, or at least appear to be so; brighten 
their own particular corner at all hazards, be 
calm, smile, look pleasant, and a lot of kindred 
nonsense. Polyanna is the national idol for 
the time, and the old preachment of a purpose- 
ful life for either girls or boys has lost vogue. 
Men and women were born to achieve right- 
eousness, and grow in grace by that which 
they overcome. Character without conflict is 
impossible. We rise to higher and better 
things, not so much on the stepping stones of 
our dead selves as over the barriers we sur- 
mount and the difficulties we conquer. This 





is the real plan of salvation and there is no 
other.—Tom Bodine, 
Mercury. 


in the Paris (Mo.) 
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Elliptical Angle Reflector 
A specially designed Benjamin Re- 
flector for illuminating any given area 


‘from the side, where overhead lighting 


is impracticable. 


BENJAMI 
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The following are divisions of Ben- 
jamin products on which we will be 
glad to send information: 
Industrial Lighting Division 
Electrical Division (including 
Benjamin Two-Way Plug) 
Pressed Steel Products Division 
Enameled Products Division 
Starrett Panel Board Division 
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Blindfold Your Workmen? 


Of course not. Yet are you sure that right now your employes are not 
working at times with what practically amounts to a partial blindfold 
through incorrect lighting? 


Over 125,000 avoidable accidents occur every year in American factories 
due to incorrect lighting. Tests show that Benjam'n Industrial Lighting 
installations mean a reduction of 25% in accidents, an increase of 12% in 
production and 25% less spoilage. 


Many of America’s foremost factories have proved that for them Benjamin 
Industrial Illumination has made working conditions safer and more pleas- 
ant, raised morale, decreased labor turnover. Result: fewer accidents; 
greater production; less waste. 


Consult your own engineer, contractor or architect. Without obligation, 
our Illuminating Engineering Department will work with them in planning 
an economical and efficient illumination installation for your particular 


plant. 
For how to proceed, address Advertising Department 
806 W. Washington Blod., Chicago 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, IIl. 
Sales and Distribution Offices: 
247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


The Benjamin Electric, Limited, London, England 


Makers of Things More Useful 








Best in material, lightest in weight, smallest in size; they need little labor in installation. 


Order Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards in connection with all correct industrial lighting installa- 
tions for long, satisfactory service, safety and fine appearance. 


Benjamin-Starrett Panels are distributing centers ior electric wiring which mark the new safety era 
in panel board construction. They are approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Immediate shipments make possible immediate installations. 















The Best Kept Plants In 


One of the princi- 
pal units of the 
Gates Rubber 
Company, showing 
the arrangement of 
windows designed 
to give maximum 
light and air. 
Photo also shows 
roof garden which 


seek to base industry upon, the question of 
finances must enter. Underpaid, undernourished 
workmen cannot draw contentment from dances 
and beauties of scenery, and from light and air in 
the factory. 

Aside from basic wages, which do not enter 
into this discussion, here are some of the prac- 
tical things by which employees of the Gates Rub- 
ber Company benefit : 

Every employee’ who has been with the com- 
pany six months or more is insured, the amount 
varying according to the length of service. All 
premiums are paid by the company. 

All employees are permitted to purchase pre- 
ferred stock in the company at less than par and 
pay for it in small monthly payments. 
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Production dividends are declared every week 
for the factory employees, based upon the excess 
production in the various departments above a 
scheduled production. 

Every three months a profit-sharing dividend 
is declared for employees who do not classify 
under the production dividends—that is office 
employees, foremen, etc. 

Ample educational facilities are provided. There 
is a school where men are taught the science of 
tire building. The Gates Club, a men’s organiza- 
tion, meets each week during the winter, and 
studies business sources. Then there is the Fire 
Brigade, the Opportunity Club and a score of 
miscellaneous organizations. 

A commissary service is provided where food 


America 


is always at the 
disposal of the em- 
ployees. Dances, 
costume  masque- 
. rades and parties 
are frequently 
held, the music 
being furnished by 
the company’s own 
orchestra. 


may be purchased by employees at cost prices. 

All these and many other innovations in the 
labor would go to make Gatesville employees con- 
tented with their work and their lot in life. Yet 
about none of these clings an atmosphere of hav- 
ing been done for the purpose of keeping em- 
ployees at their tasks, reducing labor turnover, or 
avoiding labor troubles. 

They are all done in a spirit of a mutual recog- 
nition of responsibilities and rights. No one in 
Gatesville simply reasons that if a workman is 
contented and happy and satisfied, he will turn 
out more work and hence bring greater profits to 
the financial forces behind the company. Happi- 
ness is not measured in production, nor content- 
ment prefixed with a $ sign. 


Westinghouse President’s Climb 


(Continued from page 391) 


house Co. and “one of the best men we have,” 
declares Mr. Herr. 

A New York syndicate then prevailed upon 
Mr. Herr to spend several months in Russia in- 
vestigating the feasibility of constructing locomo- 
tive and steel works there. When he reported 
favorably the syndicate members wanted him to 
return to Russia, as manager of the plant, but 
he replied that the U. S. A. was a good enough 
country for him to live in. The works were duly 
built and successfully operated. 

After a period with the Chicago & North- 
western and later with the Northern Pacific, as 
superintendent of motive power, George Westing- 
house, who had been after Mr. Herr several 
times, finally (in 1898) induced him to leave rail- 
roading and accept a position with him. 

As this move proved the most important one 
of Mr. Herr’s whole career, it is interesting to 
note how Mr. Westinghouse was first attracted 
to the man who was subsequently to become 
president of the principal Westinghouse enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Westinghouse had taken part in an elabor- 
ate series of tests of air brakes conducted by the 
Master Car Builders’ Association on the C. B. & 
Q. road while Mr. Herr was assistant engineer of 
tests, in 1886. Further tests were conducted the 
following year. From that time until 1898 Mr. 
Herr did not see Mr. Westinghouse, but just 
as young Harry P. Davison’s work during the 
1907 panic made a lasting impression oii the late 


J. P. Morgan, so Mr. Herr’s capabilities had been 
noted by the famous inventor of the air brake and 
retained in his memory for more than a decade. 
Thus it was the efficiency displayed by Mr. Herr 
in a relatively minor capacity which led directly 
to his becoming president of the mammoth West- 
inghouse Electric, with its annual sales of nearly 
$200,000,000, its 200 acres of floor space, and its 
plants in a dozen cities. When Mr. Westinghouse 
first met Mr. Herr there were only 200 Westing- 
house employes. 

Look at these few salient facts illustrating the 
magnitude of the main East Pittsburgh works 
of the Westinghouse Electric today : 

Organized in 1886 with 200 employees. 

Now has over 25,000 employees. 

Total floor space exceeds 100 acres. 

To traverse all buildings in these works re- 
quires a walk of over ten miles. 

Capacity power house, 20,000 H. P. 

Normal coal consumption, 500 tons a day. 

Monthly output over $15,000,000. 

Monthly pay roll averages over $4,500,000. 

Monthly shipments total 1,000. carloads. 

Generators built for 1/10 to 100,000 H. P. 

Transformers built from 3% to 16,000 KVA. 

Motors built from 1/100 to 22,500 H. P. 

One section is 1,657 feet long and 70 feet wide, 
one of the largest single areas in the world de- 
voted to manufacturing. 

Installations of electrical apparatus made and 
installed by the company are to be found in every 


civilized and progressive country on the globe. 

An efficient and complete educational depart- 
ment is conducted by the company for the train- 
ing and development of its younger employees in 
various technical branches of its business. 

The company also maintains a relief depart- 
ment for the benefit of the employees under the 
direction of a trained corps of medical experts. 
It also has pension, insurance and savings systems. 

The company also owns plants at the following 
points : 

Bridgeport, Conn., works of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturers of switches and 
electrical wiring devices. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., works of the Krantz Mfg. 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of safety switches 
and panel boards. 

Cleveland, Ohio, and Trafford City, Pa., foun- 
dries for making iron castings. 

Derry, Pa., works of the Pittsburgh High-Vol- 
tage Insulator Co., manufacturers of porcelain 
and glass insulators. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa., works of the Pittsburgh 
Meter Co., manufacturers of water, gas and air 
meters. 

South Philadelphia, Pa., devoted to the manu- 
facture of marine propelling machinery and large 
land turbines. 

Mansfield, Ohio, works of the Westinghouse 
Electric Products Company, manufacturers oi 
electric heating appliances and electric ranges. 

(Continued on page 407) 
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New Bonds 
for Old 


Almost every institution and 
investor has securities which 
are sound but have depreci- 
ated in market value. This 
situation creates a problem 


arranging exchanges for issues 
of bonds or secured notes re- 
cently placed on the market. 


Write for our suggestions on 
this subject; they may prove 
very helpful. Ask for Letter 
No. XK-3. 


i} A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Favored Men 
of Tomorrow 


wise show that only 


five out of every 100 men 
become well-off. 


You want to be one of these 
men. 


Boston 
Philadelphia 














You can be—if you equip 
yourself now with the prin- - 
ciples of success. 


These principles are de- 
scribed in our booklet F-821, 
“Turning Opportunities In- 
to Profits,” which has shown 
thousands the road to suc- 
cess. Send for it today with- 
out obligation. 


American Institute 


of Finance 
15 BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 











which can be solved best by ° 


uffalo Cleveland 
Baltimore 








Five 
Successful Methods 


of operating in the 


Stock Market 


Methods of successful traders ex- 
plained with suggestions for their 
use by large and small operators. 
Six meaty chapters, 24 pages, 
illustrated by graphs. Written by 
an expert. 


Copy sent on request 


SEXSMITH 


*AND COMPANY 
Tel. Mevtor 3894-5-6-7 
107 Liberty Street New York 








J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA — 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
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By B. C. Forbes 


H‘*s the price readjustment process 


almost run its course in 
commodities? I believe it has. 

Instead of indulging in generalities, 
let us briefly analyze different classes 
of goods. 

Wheat is down almost a dollar a 
bushel from this year’s maximum quo- 
tation. It may go a little lower, but 
is unlikely to fall much further. 

Flour is down fully $3 a barrel, but 
may possibly go appreciably lower. 

Sugar certainly ought to tumble fur- 
ther, following its iniquitous manipu- 
lation to Bolshevist-breeding prices. 
Raws have already fallen nearly ten 
cents a pound from the year’s peak, 
and this should bring retail prices for 
sugar down towards fifteen cents a 
pound in the very near future, with 
prospects of further reductions later. 

Coffee at wholesale has fallen al- 
most 50 per cent. from the year’s high 
price, being now quoted around nine 
cents a pound. There would not ap- 
pear to be room for very much further 
readjustment here. 


Pork has declined from $47 to $33 
and lard from $23.50 to $18.50, bringing 
emphatic forecasts from packers that 
meats, as a whole, are on too low 
rather than too high a basis to insure 
full-volume production by the farmer. 

Cotton touched 4334 cents a pound 
in July. At this writing it is off nearly 
ten cents a pound. Even so, however, 

I rather think that cotton will fall 
more, as the new crop is much larger 
than formerly estimated and the carry- 
over is unusually heavy. 


some 


WOOL NEAR BOTTOM 


Wool is probably at or near the low- 
est price likely to be witnessed. Com- 
mon Ohio wool is down almost 50 per 
cent. from the year’s top quotation, 
and although it is true that the world 
is glutted with supplies for which 
there is at the moment extremely little 
demand, consumption is continuously 
going on and manufacturers will be 
compelled to come into the market by 
and by. 

Hides have tumbled from above 40 
cents to below 30 cents a pound, and 
calfskin from $1.35 to 80 cents. It can 
thus be safely assumed that defla- 
tion has already been fairly thorough 
in this market. 

Rubber is selling at one-half the 
price quoted earlier in the year, the 
current quotation for crude being 
around 28 cents per pound. The 
chances all are, therefore, that the 
next decisive movement will be up- 
wards rather than downwards. 

Silk is today worth only about 25 
per cent. of its former maximum price 
and, like rubber, is unlikely to fall 
much further. 

Retail prices for goods have not yet, 
in most cases, reflected the full extent 
of the drop in raw materials. Of 
course, wages and other costs are still 
high, thus tending to keep up prices 
for finished goods. Nevertheless, there 
is bound to be at least moderate price 
reductions in those lines which have 
heretofore resisted the lowering trend. 

Cotton goods, for example, are likely 
to fall more. President Wood of the 
American Woolen Company naively 
predicts a fall in clothing prices, but 


not in cloth, his own product; but with 
wool prices as they are, and workers 
willing to work more industriously, it 
iy unlikely that Mr. Wood will be able 
to maintain his war-time exactions, es- 
pecially as his profits have been so 
outrageously high that he was indicted 
on a charge of profiteering. 

The steel industry is still bowling 
along on a high-price level. But not- 
withstanding the huge amount of un- 
filled orders and the alarming scarcity 
of buildings, the steel industry cannot 
hope to continue permanently immune 
from the readjustment trend. My own 
opinion is that independent companies 
will steadily find it more difficult to 
obtain very much higher prices than 
those which have been consistently ad- 
hered to by the United States Steel 
Corporation since the understanding 
reached at Washington in March of 


last year. 
Coal is another commodity which 
has been skyrocketing abnormally. 


Although we are entering the big sea- 
son for coal buying, I rather think 
that the coal bubble will shortly burst. 
The railroads are working heroically 
to avert all danger of a coal famine 
at any point, and their efforts promise 


to be successful. Output has kept 
pace with consumption. Therefore, 
when distribution becomes efficient 


and expeditious, panicky prices should 
vanish. : 

In short, wherever readjustment has 
been staved off by astute tactics, or 
delayed through transportation con- 
gestion, I believe it will set in rather 
vigorously and continue until toler- 
ably reasonable prices are re-estab- 
lished. 


REACTION LIKELY 


On the other hand, those commodi- 
ties which have tumbled 50 per cent. 
or thereabouts from the year’s maxi- 
mum point should manifest steadiness 
and even exhibit signs of appreciable 
recovery before long. Such things as 
wool, rubber, leather and silk cannot 
be regarded as unjustifiably dear to- 
day. 

The foundations of America’s busi- 
ness structure are not only sound but 
becoming stronger. 

Crop yields are exceeding even the 
most optimistic forecasts of two or 
three months ago, and the great agri- 
cultural population will be in a posi- 
tion to purchase more than an average 
amount of the goods. 

In the highest financial circles dis- 
tinctly less alarm is felt over the mon- 
etary outlook. Indeed, certain lead- 
ing bankers now declare confidently 
that there will be no serious difficulty 
in handling the situation smoothly. 
They declare that out-of-town banks 
have fortified themselves, that the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are alive to the 
extreme importance of averting trou- 
ble, that liquidation has been’ thor- 
oughgoing in nearly all speculative 
quarters, that importation of foreign 
gold can be and probably will be a 
factor, and that the straightening out 
of transportation tangles is helping to 
liquidate “frozen” credits. 


(Continued on page 407) 
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Are Stocks a 
— “Buy?’’ — 


Is it time to get in on the next 
broad rise in stocks? 


How about the money situ- 
\ ation? | 


What about bonds? ! 


Babson's Reports 


| Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 














“What’s Coming this Fall?” gives you 
the plain, unbiased facts on the pres- 
ent situation, and forecasts coming 
conditions with remarkableaccuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet, “Getting the Most 
= Your Money’’, will be sent to interested 
nvestors, gratis, Clip out the Memo—now 
—and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 
Merely Ask for Bulletin J-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
izati i haract 
The Largest Organiaet on, of its Character 
umes CUIPOFF HERE 
——— 


MEMO &szrccary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of The Babson 
l p nernt os Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, | 
| Boston, Mais., as follows: 

















Please ser? ~= a, copy of 
Bulletin J-35 What's 
Coming this Fall” and 
booklet ‘‘Getting the Most , 
from Your Money”, greats. x——————— } 











Why Electric and 
Gas Investments 
Are Safe 


UR NEW illustrated booklet 

on Standard Gas & Electric 

Company has a very clear 
: and definite message for the 
investor. 

The modern properties back of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company 
— a remarkable record for sta- 

ility. 


More than 15,000 of the people 
whom they serve are financially in- 
terested (as stockholders) in their 
success. 


Ask for Booklet FM-15 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


New York Chicago 
111 Broadway 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Providence 


Boston 
10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 























DIVIDEND 





American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of: record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 20, 1920. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Dividend No. 139 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per shareon 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on October 1, 1920, to stockholders of record, 
| ag 10, 1920, as shown on the books of the 


mpany. 
C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 





SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELLING 


Experience unnecessary. Send for list of lines and 
full particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment services 


"s Training Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 159-M, Chicago, Ill. 
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The 


Chemical ational Bank 


of New Pork 


FOUNDED 1824 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS & PROFITS 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


OFFICERS 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, Chairman of Board 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON, President 


DIRECTORS 


FREDERIC W. STEVENS 
EMLEN 


w. FREDEBIC A. JUILLIARD 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET RIDLEY WATTS 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY CHARLES A. CORLISS 
CHARLES C! JOHN A. GARVER 
WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
ARTHUR ISELIN PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
GARRARD COMLY EDWIN 8. SCHENCK 

CA 0 at 000 GD 606 Gn 666 GED bas mum see ° 


$ 4,500,000 
14,500,000 
225,000,000 


EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, First Vice-President 


ROOT OO RTO ONO TRA 





JOHN G. SCHMELZEL....Assistant Cashier 


N. BAXTER JACKSON.... Assistant Cashier 
ROBERT B. RAYMOND.Magr. Foreign Dept. 
ERNEST J. WATERMAN. Asst. Trust Officer 
HENRY M. ROGERS, Assistant Manager Foreign Dept. 


HENRY A. CAESAR 
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$450.00 


for one month’s work— 


that is what one representative 
made last month in commissions, 
selling FORBES Magazine sub- 


scriptions. 


FORBES 


wants one good man 


in your city, who believes in 
FORBES and who would like to 
If you know an am- 
bitious young man who knows 
how to talk to business executives, 
won’t you ask him to write for 


do as well. 


particulars? 


ADDRESS: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
New York, N. Y. 


299 Broadway 


























BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 
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Wy HE buying power of the great ma- 
jority of the American people 
has not been impaired. The most im- 
portant section of all, the agricultural 
community, are insured of another 
year of prosperity. Labor is still, on 
the whole, well employed at topnotch 
wages, although, of course, there has 
been more or less laying off of work- 
ers in textile, shoe, rubber, silk, auto- 
mobile and some other centers. While 
extravagance has been checked, noth- 
ing resembling niggardliness has set 
in—or is likely to set in; Americans 
are not built that way. It is the com- 
mon testimony that reputable mer- 
chants can readily dispose of goods 
which they mark down materially and 
advertise. This shows that there is 
plenty of latent buying power and that 
the reason for the recent decided lull 
was the public’s revolt against being 
gouged. 


ON’T make a five-cent rate raise 
the excuse for a fifty-cent price 
raise. 


INANCIAL sentiment is more 

cheerful. Most heads of industrial 
companies feel that the shock inflicted 
by the rather sudden reaction has 
passed, and they are now looking for 
less disturbed conditions. Not much 
is heard today of wholesale cancel- 
ling of orders. The security markets 
have been irregular rather than weak, 
the evidences being that both small 
outside investors and wealthy inside 
interests have been quietly purchas- 
ing securities during recent weeks. 
There is a growing hope, almost expec- 
tation, that the whole financial and 
business situation will take a distinct 
turn for the better as soon as it is 
definitely established that the market- 
ing of the crops is not to entail a 
monetary squeeze. Next month is 
looked forward to with a fair degree 
of confidence. 


! 
A= you:co-operating with the rail- 

roads to expedite the movement 
of freight cars? The railroads are do- 
ing nobly. But their success depends 
largely upon whether shippers empty 
cars promptly or tardily. 


w= goes up must come down, 
’tis said. Yes, but how about 
what goes down coming up? The 
mercantile world has lately been 
stressing, perhaps overmuch, ‘the 
downward trend and overlooking the 
fact that declines can be overdone. 
While there are still many classes of 
merchandise which should and doubt- 
less wil! decline substantially, there 
are others which have already declined 
drastically and should take an up- 
ward direction before long. In other 
words, pessimism can be overdone. 
Things which have already become ex- 
traordinarily cheap as measured by 
their former price may today be a 
very profitable purchase. Act with 
discrimination, not with desperation. 


HE cheerful statement comes from 

John J. Mitchell, the veteran Chi- 
cago banker, that the worst of the 
agricultural money demands have al- 
ready been met and that no flurry 
need now be feared. 


HE cancellation evil should be 
firmly grappled with by manufac. 
turers. It is more prevalent in the 
United States than in any European 
country. An order should be an or. 
der. The practice virtually disappeared 
during the war; therefore, now is the 
time to prevent its revival. Unforty. 
nately, a good many manufacturers 
have been treating buyers during the 
last two or three years exactly the way 
buyers used to treat manufacturers, so 
that all sellers cannot tackle the can- 
cellation evil with clean hands. Never. 
theless, commercial associations all 
over the country should address them. 
selves to this vitally important trade 
question and seek to arrive at a fair 
satisfactory, well-defined arrangement, 
Incidentally, it is within range of pos. 
sibility that some buyers who have hur- 
riedly canceled orders right and left 
may regret their hasty action. Pro- 
ducers may refuse to pile up stocks 
unless their order books are well filled 
with orders which are not subject to 
abrogation at the whim of the buyer, 
Some mills are already on short time. 


A TALL lot of lying is being in- 

dulged in by coal interests. The 
head of one national coal association 
declares vehemently that there is no 
coal famine nor any threatened famine 
and that scheming producers are re- 
sponsible for the hullabaloo over the 
alleged dire shortage. He declares 
that the scheming producers have 
hoodwinked the Washington authori- 
ties into taking up the hue and cry 
with a view to causing buyers to tum- 
ble over themselves to place contracts 
at ridiculous prices. The official 
mouthpiece of another national coal 
association declares just as positively 
that the coal situatiom and outlook 
were never so alarming as this year. 
If one were to swallow all he avows 
one would not be able to sleep a wink 
until his supplies for business purposes 
were booked up in an ironclad agree- 
ment for months ahead and his home 
cellar stocked for the winter. The 
truth probably lies between these two 
extreme utterances. 


oe. forget that every household 
in this country, to say nothing of 
other countries, must have food, must 
have clothes, must have underwear, 
must have shoes, must have hats and a 
hundred other things. The need will 
continue for houses, for coal, for trans- 
portation, for amusement, for news- 
papers and periodicals, for light, for 
telephones, and in many cases for 
automobiles. Our agricultural 4 popu- 
lation are likely to receive upwards of 
$25,000,000,000 this year for their prod- 
ucts, and they are not niggardly spend- 
ers. We are still selling to other 
countries more than we buy from 
them, and gold is now coming into the 
country faster than it is leaving. The 
crippling of domestic trade through 
seriously inadequate railroad facilities 
will shortly be modified. One could 
enumerate a dozen—twenty—encour- 
aging features of the present situ- 
ation and the outlook. Therefore, the 
business man who allows himself to 
sink into the doldrums and to proceed 
on the theory that everything is going 
to come to a standstill is likely to find 
himself awkavardly.situated by and by. 
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E invite 

corre- 
spondence on 
stock market 
commitments 
and investment 
subjects. 


Shonnard 
Mills & Co. 


Members N.Y. Stock &change 


120 BROADWAY ~ N.Y. 
Telephone ~Rector 8080 





























Five Attractive 
Railroad Bonds 


Practically all high-grade railroad 
bonds are selling at prices that produce 
an investment yield far in excess of the 
return prevailing for many years. As 
interest rates decline, the market price 
for such securities should advance, giv- 
ing promise of substantial results even 
before maturity. 


Added security given these bonds 
through increased earning capacity in 
freight and passenger rates enhances 
the attractiveness of standard railroad 
bonds at prevailing levels. 


In the current number of our Market Review we 
have outlined the salient features of the follow- 
ing railroad bonds, all of which mature within 
the next ten years: Union Pacific, Convertible 4s, 
Due July 1, 1927; Baltimore & Ohio, Secured 
6s, Due July 1, 1929; Colorado & Southern First 
Mtge. 4s, Due Feb. 1, 1929; Lehigh Valley 
Collateral Trust 6s, Due Sept. 1, 1928, and 
Lakeshore & Michigan Southern Debenture 4s, 
Due Sept. 1, 1928. 


Sent on request for F-553 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Market Shows Signs of Completed Liquidation 
and Recovery Appears Likely 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. . 


Associate Editor 


HEN, late in July, the market 

looked as if it were going to 
get above the narrow trading limits 
of the previous four or five weeks, it 
was a sudden bulge in call money 
rates and increased credit stringency 
all around that checked the rise. It 
was the credit stringency that prompt- 
ed the first stages of the decline, but 
growing signs of business reaction 
soon became the most important fac- 
tor in influencing liquidation of specu- 
lative’ securities. Later the situation 
on the Russo-Polish front added to the 
atmosphere of depression, but it is 
doubtful if the Bolshevik menace of 
itself was the direct cause of any im- 
portant liquidation. 

Now the credit situation appears to 
have’ definitely improved. Loans 
against stocks and bonds have been 
steadily on the decrease for some 
time, and crop-moving requirements, 
the perennial bugaboo of late summer 
speculation, have apparently been pro- 
vided for through the shifting about 
of resources of the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. During all the process 
of preparation the reserve ratio of the 
combined system has held around 44 
per cent., or fully 2 per cent. above 
the mean of four or five months ago, 
and it has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to the banking community to see 
the manner in which the new system 
has functioned through the shifting 
of discounts from the needy banks to 
the more favorably situated. 


DEPRESSION NOT GENERAL 


Recently a prominent Chicago bank- 
er, whose opinions are accepted as 
authoritative within his sphere, made 
the statement that the crest of the 
credit strain for crop-moving purposes 
had been passed and that “financial 
conditions generally are strong.” Com- 
ing as it did in the wake of the recent 
statement by Governor Harding that 
all necessary needs would be met 
without undue strain, this view was 
accepted as conclusive evidence of a 
turning of the corner in the money 
market, at least until the year-end re- 
quirements have to be met. 


As to the business reaction, the most 
important single factor operating to 
depress stock prices, no such encour- 
aging statements may yet be made. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the de- 
pression has so far been selective and 
not general. The woolen, silk, leather 
and rubber industries have suffered 
very sharp relapses, while iron and 
steel and equipment concerns are still 
reporting fair bookings for this time 
of the year and have enough business 
on hand to carry well into the new 
year, and in some cases to near the 
end of 1921. The turn for the better 
in the affected lines will likely depend 
upon how rapidly savings. are accu- 
mulated by those who are now prac- 
ticing thrift. The country’s brilliant 
crop outlook and the deferred require- 
ments of the railroads are the best 
guarantee against an extended depres- 
sion, and, in fact, furnish very good 
grounds for the belief that the pres- 
ent reaction will prove to be merely 
temporary. 

While too much emphasis has prob- 
ably been laid upon the Bolshevik ad- 
vance against Warsaw as an influence 





working to depress the security mar- 
kets, no little importance is attached 
to the repulse of the Red hordes, for, 
weighed in conjunction with the sto- 
ries of low food supplies in Russia and 
the practical breaking down of the 
ccuntry’s mainstay of agricultural 
production, this development encour- 
ages the belief that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has passed the peak of its 
strength. The breaking up, when it 
comes, is likely to be rapid, and need- 
less to say will very largely relieve 
the pressure upon those forces work- 
ing for the restoration of normal con- 
ditions throughout Europe. 


FAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


Favorable developments, though 
few, have been important. Foremost 
was the announcement that tentative 
plans of the French Government for 
meeting its half of the $500,000,000 An- 
glo-French loan maturity call for the 
shipment of approximately $50,000,000 
gold to this country. This gold should 
come just at the time when it may aid 
in furnishing an adequate supply of 
credit for constructive operations in 
the security markets. Also of impor- 
tance was the announcement by the 
Commission on Car Service at Wash- 
ington that more decided improvement 
is taking place in the movement of 
freight. Transportation difficulties 
have since early in the year been an 
important factor in slowing up indus- 
trial activities, and relief in this direc- 
tion will be welcome all round. 


The stock market itself is beginning 
to exhibit signs of completed liquida- 
tion. A month ago the downward 
trend was general and quite definite. 
In recent sessions, however, declines 
have been confined to special issues 
which have been under liquidation or 
bear attack, while such groups as the 
coppers, oils and some of the steels 
and equipments have held very well. 
Railroads as a group have held up very 
sturdily all through the past month or 
so of general market depression. The 
spectacle of sharp breaks along the 


‘lines of least resistance is quite the 


reverse of that afforded by the mar- 
kets of July, when such volatile issues 
as Stromberg Carburetor and Vana- 
dium Corporation were being run up 
persistently, with only indifferent sup- 
port in other parts of the list. 


RAILS ATTRACTIVE 


The railroad shares, such as Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Northern Pacific, Rock Island, St. 
Louis-San Francisco and St. Louis 
Southwestern, look to be a purchase 
regardless of general market condi- 
tions. 

Among the equipments, American 
Locomotive, Baldwin and Haskell & 
Barker look attractive. 

Pan-American, of the oils, is cheap 
cu its improved earnings prospects, 
while such issues as Vanadium Cor- 
poration, Studebaker, American Wool- 
en and Central Leather appear to have 
been well liquidated and should have 
a good comeback. 

The same may be said of Steel com- 
mon, Republic Iron & Steel, Bethle- 
hem Steel “B” and Lackawanna Steel. 























Increasing 
Your Income 


Larger incomes can be 
obtained by the salaried 
man through judicious 
investment of his sur- 
plus funds. 


Preferred issues of 
selected industrial com- 
panies yield substantial 
| returns, are readily sala- 

ble and free from wide 
price fluctuations. 


We specialize in Preferred 
Issues of unquestioned 
merit, yielding 


6, to 8% 


Write for our current investment 
suggestions, Booklet F.M.-857. 
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| White & Go. 
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NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


18th Edition 
Revised to Date 


ON 


STANDARD 


Upon 


Mailed 
i Request 


Free 


ISSUES 


This booklet No. 2-F con- 
tains all the 1919 financial state- 
ments of the Standard Oil com- 
panies issued to date, together 
with other important informa- 
tion and a comprehensive review 
of the general oil situation. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad St., N. Y. Phonos: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 
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We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments and 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Katabuished 1887, Chicago 
- {f. :. 8tock Bzohange 
Moago Board of Trade 


33 NewStreet °724"* New York 
















































While the case 
is argued, the jury sleeps 


If the lawyer talked for hours on the ris- 
ing price of birdseed, the jury would miss 
little. But here the case is vital, and it 
concerns no one so much as this same heed- 
less jury—the American people. 

The judge in our picture represents a 
public commission, whose duty is to regu- 
late electric light rates. And the case is 
whether the electric company shall obtain 
money needed for extension of service to 
make up the present shortage of light and 
power. 

Lack of sufficient power is one reason why 
that shoe factory in town is running behind 
a thousand pairs a week—why the flour mill 
is short in its daily grist—why industry 
cannot meet the demand for larger produc- 
tion and lower prices. 

Yet we are sadly indifferent to this prob- 
lem and the solution which the electric 
company offers. The company’s rates, taxes, 
extension: and improvements are matters 
that we leave to the public service commis- 
sion to control, and we don’t even take an 
interest in the case. 

What a mistake! The case is ours. The 
public service commission is ours. The public 
servant is ours. ‘The commission takes its 
authority from public opinion—the verdict we 
render. 

So it is for us to say whether the electric 
company’s cost of furnishing power and our own 
need for using power warrant an increased rate. 

Certainly it is a short-sighted economy to 
deny a reasonable return on the money invested 
(often your own money), for that policy dis- 
courages investors and hampers the company’s 
development. A fair rate assures a bigger and 
better service—added power available for fac- 

Published in tories to produce more at less cost per unit. 
the interest of Elec- It may be that a few cents more on the 


trical Development by electric bill will mean a few dollars less on the 


“ka next suit of clothes we buy. 


ever helps the 


“Western Electric 
Company 


No 16 On the farm or in the metropolis, 

e wherever people look to electricity 
for the comforts and conveniences of life today, 
the Western Electric Company offers a service 














ace 


as broad as the functions of electricity itself. ae 


Note: There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 
that will be of interest to industrial executives. At your request, we 
will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an explane 
tory introduction over the signature of our President. Address: 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 4 Dey Street, New York City. 
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Opportunities for Investor 


Railroad Preferred Stocks as Investments— 
Yield from 6.2 to 9.6 Per Cent. 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


Rec anapeguer preferred stocks—once 


the aristocracy of preferred. 


slhiares—have suffered more than any 
other senior stock issues from the 
competition of high interest bearing 
bonds and notes offered to investors 
during the war and after. This year 
numerous short-term bond and note 
issues have been sold by old railroad 
companies of normally good credit on 


although the yield on the better grad 
of preferred issues is smaller than , 
some recently issued high-grade bonds 
they offer the attraction of a greaty 
possible appreciation in quoted values 
than is held out by mortgage Securi. 
ties. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred, 4 
which there is $124,000,000 outstanding 
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RAILROAD PREFERRED STOCKS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 
Gn ee, ie ee OR 5 a slop cate emacs 
Kansas City Southern..............000 
Norfolk & Western..... Slaka ci Parhae Savas 
SOULNGER TAUWAY ocis ccc ciiedscncaswecs 
oR eee rT oa 


*1918. 


Present Estimated 4% 


Divi- High, price, earnings, Approx 
dend. 1916. about. 6%basis. yield 


5 102 74 27 68 
7 #38 73 17 96 
5 86 64 67 78 
4 65 44 16 9 
4 89 67 64 62 
5 73 60 18 83 
4 84 Ss. 62 
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a basis to yield the investor from 7 to 
7% per cent. Only about four years 
ago high-grade investment preferred 
stocks of such roads as the Atchison, 
Norfolk & Western and Union Pacific 
were selling in the market at prices to 
yield from 4% to 5 per cent. 

The yield at the current price level 
on the seven stocks listed in the table 
incorporated herewith ranges from 
slightly above 6 per cent. to 9.6 per 
cent. Back in 1909, Union Pacific pre- 
ferred, now selling around 65, ranged 
as high as 118%, where the return was 
only 3.4 per cent. In 1906, Chicago & 
North Western preferred, which is not 
restricted to a fixed dividend rate, sold 
as high as 270, where the return on 
the investment, figured on the 8 per 
cent. paid that year, was slightly less 
than 3 per cent. 

The column in the table headed “Es- 
timated Earnings, 6% Basis” gives the 
probable percentage available for divi- 
dends on these stocks in the event 
that the roads are allowed rates high 
enough to return 6 per cent. on prop- 
erty values. Whether or not the re- 
cent freight and passenger rate ad- 
vances will permit the roads to earn 
the full 6 per cent., as intended, re- 
mains to be seen, but if the result is 
disappointing there will be nothing 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to do but allow further advances 
until the earnings provided for by the 
Transportation act are secured. It 
seems certain that earnings results 
will at least be sufficient to insure per- 
manency of present dividend rates on 
all of the stocks in the table, so that 
any further gain will simply strength- 
en the position of the issues listed. 

The best argument in favor of the 
purchase of railroad preferred stocks 
at this time is the probability of a 
constructive market in the common 
stocks of the carriers based on the 
improved earnings outlook | due to 
freight and passenger rate increases. 


‘Whenever railroad common stocks are 


swinging vigorously upward, railroad 
preferred stocks respond more readily 
than do the bonds, with the exception, 
of course, of convertibles. Therefore, 


is a high-grade investment issue and, 
distinct bargain at the present price 
to yield close to 7 per cent. It is pro- 


‘vided that no mortgages, other than 


the general and adjustment mortgages, 
shall be executed, nor shall the amount 
of the preferred stock be increased 
without the consent of a majority of 
the whole amount of preferred stock 
outstanding. Atchison’s earnings rec- 
ord has been very good in recent years. 

There is nearly $30,000,000 Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 7 per cent. 
preferred stock, which is cumulative wp 
to 5 per cent., outstanding. It has pref- 
erence over the 6 per cent. preferred 
stock as to dividends to the extent of 
1 per cent. in any fiscal year, after the 
payment of which both of the preferred 
stocks rank par passu as to further 
dividends. The Rock Island is one of 
the roads ‘on which the Government 
conference committee on valuation for 
the railroads has made a report. The 
cost of reproduction as of 1914 was 
given as $388,601,208, which works out 
an asset value of $157 a share for Rock 
Island common stock. In view of this 
high valuation it seems likely that 
earnings will be sufficient in the years 
to come to assure continuance of the 
7 per cent. dividend on this stock, 
though it is perhaps more speculative 
than any other in the list. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four) has shown a rather 
remarkable increase in earning powe! 
in the past two years, and it appears 
from the estimate of probable eaft- 
ings under the 6 per cent. “guarantee” 
that the 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
dividend on the preferred stock will 
be covered fully 13 times over. The 
Government return during the wat 
called for fully 47 per cent. on the 
$10,000,000 preferred stock outstand 
ing. At a price to yield fully 7.8 pet 
cent., this stock is one of the most 
attractive in the list. 

Kansas City Southern preferred was 
an old favorite of European investors 
before the war, and as its earnings p0 
sition has greatly improved in recent 
years it is likely to be the object of 

(Continued on page 409) 
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Great Earning Power 
High Yield 


Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 


Preferred Stock 
TO YIELD OVER 
9% 


The Issuing Company is one 
of the largest producers of 
high grade refinable oil in the 
United States, a complete 
unit within itself doing, 
through subsidiary and affili- 
ated companies, a producing, 
refining, transporting and mar- 
keting business. 


Circular on Request. 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street 


New York 
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Natural Resources 


An interesting review 
featuring mihing, oil 
and Natural Resource 
Stocks. 


Sent to investors regularly on 
request. No obligation 
incurred. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 


New York 














THE 
Investment Chart 


A copyrighted form designed to 
aid the investor in determining 
the strong and weak points of a 
contemplated purchase, 


Ask for BF-4 


I.D. NOLL & CO. 


170 Broadway, New York 
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Stocks—Bonds 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchanges 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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IGH GRADE railroad bonds made 
a decisive advance in July, going 
from 67.72 to 68.97 in the average. 
“The advance in highest grade railroad 
issues,” says the Wall Street Journal, 
“is particularly significant It is the 
index of this class that has always 
led the fluctuations of the other classes 
in either direction. An advance of 
1.25 points during a month of com- 
parative quiet in the bond market au- 
gurs well for the beginning of another 
upward swing of the combined index 
number.” 

* * * 
AN-AMERICAN Petroleum & 
Transport controls Mexican Petro- 

leum. When the Pan-American com- 
pany was formed Mr. Doheny, who 
then held a majority of the common 
and preferred stocks of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, turned in these 
securities and took Pan-American 
common and preferred in exchange. 
Astute speculative investors have fol- 
lowed Mr. Doheny’s lead because they 
have felt that he had good reasons 
for making the switch. The good rea- 
sons are probably that the Pan-Amer- 
ican owns the ships that transport the 
oil to the parts of the world where it 
may be used, and that Pan-American, 
moreover, holds many valuable con- 
tracts for the sale of oil, and further- 
more, that Pan-American has oil prop- 
erties of its own or in which it has a 
large interest in which Mexican Petro- 
leum has no part. In other words, Pan- 
American has all that Mexican Petro- 
leum has and something else besides. 
Earnings results of the Pan-American 
conipany have so far not been very 
brilliant, but every one has known 
that maximum results were very far 
from being achieved owing to unsettled 
conditions in Mexico and the difficul- 
ties of transportation. Recent reports 
have indicated that shipments are 
showing important gains from month 
to month, and considerably higher 
earnings and more liberal dividend dis- 
tributions on both Pan-American and 
Mexican Petroleum are anticipated. 
Around 85, where it has recently been 
selling, Pan-American appears to be 
an excellent oil stock speculation. 

* * * 

ALTIMORE & OHIO has been 

holding quite the best of any of 
the medium-priced rails during recent 
unsettled markets. The reason is that 
B. & O. deserves to rank among the 
standard rails, and that enough people 
are aware of improved operating con- 
ditions to create a steady demand for 
the stock. There is no good reason 
why B. & O. should not get back to 
the 90-100 level within a reasonable 
time. 

ss & 


Pip teshe stocks appear to have been 
thoroughly liquidated, and the pur- 
chase of such issues as Anaconda, 
Utah, Cerro de Pasco, American Smelt- 
ing, and Ray Consolidated may be 
made now to hold with the assurance 
that a revival of the demand for the 
metal will come sooner or later, and 
in its train higher prices for these 
securities. Government reports show 
that the smelter output in this coun- 
try in 1919 was .about 1,310,972,000 
pounds, a decrease of 597,561,000 pounds 
from that of 1918. The apparent do- 
mestic consumption in 1919 was about 
876,564,000 pounds, which was 785,106,- 
000 pounds less than in 1918, and less 
than the domestic consumption since 
1914. The copper industry in 1919, and 
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again this year was hit by labor trou- 
bles and the decline in the foreign ex- 
changes. Labor troubles in other in- 
dustries decreased the demand for cop- 
per, increased the cost of supplies used 
by the copper industry, and materially 
increased the cost of production. By 
the time the price of copper had risen 
high enough to permit the industry 
to meet these unfortunate conditions, 
foreign exchange began to fall so rap- 
idly that foreign buyers were unable 
or reluctant to purchase American 
copper. But copper stocks at pres- 
ent levels have discounted all. these 
things, and just as sure as day follows 
night a turn for the better will come 
some day. Then those who buy now 
and hold will: be in a position to reap 
the reward for their patience and fore- 
sight. 
+ 2 * 

HE time to buy speculative stocks 

is after a period of drastic liqui- 
dation such as the stock market has 
just passed through. Of course, it is 
really best to abstain from the pur- 
chase of even investment issues when 
the market is booming and prices have 
recorded a substantial advance from 
the previous low levels, but at such a 
time it is folly to enter into new com- 
mitments in such issues as, for in- 
stance, Stromberg Carburetor, Vana- 
dium Corporation, or Pan-American 
Petroleum. It is usually true that, after 
a reaction during the course of which 
the inside position of the market be- 
comes strengthened through the weed- 
ing out of weak accounts, the best 
stocks to buy for a turn are the highly 
speculative issues which may have re- 
coiled from 30 to 40 points and may be 
counted upon to make a recovery of at 
least a goodly part of this loss. 

 & @ 

ANADIUM Corporation has been 

one of the mystery stocks of this 
year’s market. Rising from around 60 
to above 90, it recoiled to 66 on the 
first reaction that the market had. 
Then it rallied to above 90 again, and 
on the recent decline has gone back to 
the 60-level from which its big move 
started. If Vanadium repeats the usual 
performance of new speculative favor- 
ites, it may be expected to give a good 
account of itself on all rallies for some 
time td come, and it would not be sur- 
prising if previous high records are ex- 
ceeded before its stock market record 
is finally written. The speculative fas- 
cination of the stock rests upon the 
belief that the company will ultimately 
develop a very high earning power. 


- Ii owns six mining claims in Peru, 


South America, four of which have 
an acreage of approximately 600 acres 
each. In addition to this mining prop- 
erty the company owns a reduction and 
smelting plant near Pittsburgh, Pa., 
consisting of thirteen buildings of fire- 
proof brick and steel construction. 
The important production of the 
company—ferro-vanadium—is used in 
steel required for high speed tools and 
fine cutlery; also in the manufacture 
of automobiles and armor, and as an 
alloy in steels requiring a high tensile 
strength. Demands for steels of high 
tensile strength are increasing yearly. 
Transportation difficulties have retard- 
ed earning’s growth, but a railroad is 
being built which: will enable the com- 
pany to show much larger production 
and greater profits. Recently, diamond 
drilling has revealed a second valu- 
able ore deposit underlying by several 
feet the previously known ore bodies. 




















Ve all hope that it will never 
come, but fortunately most of 
us prepare for it when things 
are bright or at least fair. 


Savings well placed in sound 
securities will protect you from 
the uncertainties of the future. 


May we make suggestions for 
the investment of your funds 
and explain the advantages of 
our Monthly Installment Plan? 


Write today for 89-FM. 
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PRODUCERS 
& REFINERS 


Earnings sho wing 
constant gain and are 
expected to continue 
to increase through- 
out the remainder of 
the year. 


Circular No. 163 describ- 
ing its progress will be 
sent upon request. 


MS'WOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 
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Prophecy 


and 
Profits 


Our weekly publication, 
“The Investment News,” 
has been extremely accur- 
ate in forecasting the broad 
price trend over the past 
few months. 


We shall be glad, without 
any cost or obligation, to 
illustrate this service. 


What to Buy 


and 


How to Buy 


Write to Dept. FM-16 for 
Descriptive Literature 


Qh Es #. CLARKS Soy. 


ee STOCKS-BONDS 


66 Broadway, NewYork. | 
Telephones: Rector 4663-4 
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Ponzi’s Promise! 


curity, or 6% interest with a Guarantee in writing 
that every dollar of your principal would be re- 
turned to you on the date of maturity? 


W cari would you choose—50% promise without se- 


That is a typical question which each investor must de- 
cide for himself and there is but one logical decision, 
founded on the facts of what investments have done. 
That is—insist upon safety! 


High interest rates indicate doubtful security and those 
who have built lasting fortunes have steered by the old- 
fashioned considerations of safety. The real fortune build- 
ers are the men and women who lay the foundations for 
the future, bond by bond, year in and year out. Patience 
is their strongest virtue, for patience builds more fortunes 
than are ever reared by genius. 


Safety is the measure of all investments and that is why 
some securities are Guaranteed to emphasize this feature 
of absolute security. 


Ponzi promised to pay, but he did not have the promise 
Guaranteed by a responsible organization, whose capital 
and surplus was pledged to pay its bondholders. 


We have prepared a booklet which describes in detail the 
many safeguards with which an absolutely safe investment 
should be surrounded. We will send it to you without 
obligation on your part, write for it today. 


Send for Booklet No. F.M. 4 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St. Brooklyn 


Phone; Rector 2181 
Phone: Main 6480 























When Securities 
Yield 8% 


When high grade securities yield around 8%, it 
means even more than an unusually attractive 
income. 


It means striking profit possibilities as well. 


For the high yield is as abnormal and temporary 
as the tight money conditions which are the cause. 
And certain bonds now yielding 8% must, to yield 
even 6%, advance as much as 15 points. 


We have some government, railroad and public 
utility bonds to suggest which combine these 
features of high yield and profit possibilities. 


Ask for Current Suggestions 26-V. 


John Muir &. (0. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 






































MEN MAKING MARK 








COL. FREDERIC A. MOLITOR 


ae so long ago, when the piers 
of New York were laden with 
thousands of tons of food supplies 
and merchandise, worth millions of 
dollars if brought to market, but 
useless if left to rot and rust on the 
docks, there was a man who declared 
that it was time for the public to stand 
up and fight for its interests in the 
matter, for the public were suffering 
as is usual when employers and em- 
ployees are at outs. 

The difficulty was that some 45,000 
union truck drivers had refused to load 
and transport goods landed at the 
docks by non-union dock workers. 
The man who espoused the cause of 
the public, deprived of its fresh fruits 
and vegetables and its shoes and many 
other articles of necessity, was Colonel 
Frederic A. Molitor, who had taken 
the Twenty-second Engineers over- 
seas in the spring of 1918. He volun- 
teered to lay aside his practice as a 
consulting engineer of international 
reputation and overcome the difficulty. 
Overcoming difficulties has been Fred- 
eric A. Molitor’s job for the past 
twenty-five years or so, and he glories 
in his work. 

Once on the job, Colonel Molitor 
set to work with the immediate ef- 
fectiveness that military engineering 
training often brings. He organized 
an independent, non-union trucking 
company, and $5,000,000 to aid in the 
work was pledged by the Merchants’ 
Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
and other commercial bodies. Trucks 
and men were recruited, the latter in- 
cluding Colonel Charles D. Hine, who 
commanded the 165th Infantry—erst- 
while the famous “Fighting Sixty- 
ninth’—when it sailed for France in 
1917, and many of the former officers 
and men of that good Irish regiment. 
Labor leaders threatened to call a 
general strike, but 1,223 tons of in- 





bound freight were moved in the first 
week, and operations progressed rap- 
idly thereafter. 

Colonel Molitor put up a sign on 
the docks which read: 


“Business going on as usual during 
alterations to the principles of labor.” 

Frederic A. Molitor was born in 
Detroit fifty-two years ago. His 
father, Albert Molitor, was a captain 
of artillery, so that there is something 
of the love of fighting in his veins. 
After his early schooling in the old 
Trinity Parish School on_ Trinity 
Place, New York City, he went to 
Cornell, where he graduated in 1886, 
with the degree of civil engineer. Then 
followed several years of active rail- 
roading experience, during which he 
was in charge of the construction of 
1,500 miles of new lines in the South- 
west, as well as many bridge, terminal 
and extension projects in various sec- 
tions of the country. In 1905, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent him to the Philip- 
pines as railroad expert to the Taft 
government, and he built 430 miles of 
road through the almost impassable 
jungles of Luzon, Panay and Cebu. 

After a year of traveling in Europe 
and the Orient, with an eye to rail- 
road conditions and terminal prob- 
lems, Colonel Molitor opened an of- 
fice as consulting engineer in New 
York City, in 1908. He has since re- 
ported on many and varied engineer- 
ing problems, such as the following: 
Two years’ study of grade reductions 
for the Delaware & Hudson Company 
in Pennsylvania and New York; a com- 
plete reconnaissance and analytical 
study of the New England States, in- 
cluding the topography and economit 
resources; study and report on the 
terminal facilities of Manhattan, for the 
Board of Estimate of the City of New 
York. 

He was in Brazil, engaged in an in- 

(Continued on page 406) 
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The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


September 4th, 1920 


The circulars, booklets, etc. have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc. 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


The Use of Time Clocks 
A series of pamphlets, each one designed for 
the use of time clocks in any special line of 
business. 


Forging Ahead in Business 
A 116-page booklet telling the story of a 
modern business course and service that will 
equip a man with the essentials of business 
knowledge that he does not acquire in his own 
experience. 


Progress 
An illustrated booklet of practical information 
on dry di construction. 


Tick Talk 
This is a booklet describing in a most in- 
teresting way the advertising campaign of a 
large clock company. 


Higher Standards 
A bulletin for executives who aim to promote 
higher standards of management of their busi- 
ness and to promote a better understanding be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 


Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the coun- 
try’s ablest business men. 


Discovering New Facts About 
Paper 


A 29-page illustrated booklet telling the story 
of the Greatest Paper Research Laboratory. 


Automatic Industrial Trucks, 
Tractors and Engines 


A 54-page illustrated booklet describing an 
efficient inter-plant transportation product. 


The Man Who Never Took a 


Chance 
Interesting little story of two men who started 
out to attain financial independence. 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing, in an in- 
teresting manner the Addresserpress and point- 
ing out how it saves time and labor. 


The Scientific 


Automobiles 
An illustrated booklet giving an interesting talk 
on this important subject. 


Lubrication of 


Checking Up Production 
Fifty-one-page illustrated booklet showing how 
cycl 8, od ters, counters, etc., may be 
used with gooc results by the manufacturer. 


How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any business 
proposition. 


Fitting the Machine to the Job 
This is a booklet describing where the adding 
and calculating machine belongs in the figure 
work of banking. 


Build for the Present and Future 
An illustrated booklet answering the question, 
“When you build, how shall it be done?’”’ 


Nickel 
This is a 21-page illustrated booklet giving an 
interesting talk on nickel, its history, etc. 


More Heat from Less Coal 
Booklet explaining in a non-technical way a 
cause of coal wasting and how it can be 
corrected. 


How Clean? 
Illustrated pamphlet setting forth the benefits 


of power scrubbing and how it promotes effi- 
ciency in the mill. 





Cement 
Beautifully illustrated booklet showing how 
cement being used in practically every kind 
of construction work with wonderful results. 


Electric Welding 
A 72-page illustrated booklet describing the 
different phases of electric welding and set- 
ting forth its advantages. 


The Timken 
A publication devoted to the stimulation of 
more and better farming by power. 


Economy Boilers 
Tilustrated booklet describing a heater that 
the gases as well as the coal. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Ferkes Publishing Company, Ine. 
289 Broadway 





New York, N. ¥. 








FORBES 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to. their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employes to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for thew company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 
or house organs, are now being tssued all over the country. “Forbes” 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 


promulgated in these publications. 


Are You a Clerk or a 


Salesman 


ORBES” recently asked the East- 
man Kodak Company why it had 
advanced its prices in view of its gen- 
erous profits. A very comprehensive 
and convincing reply was received. 
The subject of “Prices” is discussed in 
“The Kodak Salesman,” the publica- 
tion put out as “an aid to the man 
behind the counter.” The chief parts 
follow: 

It’s all in the way that you put it. 

A young woman went into a store 
the other day, asked for a roll of Vest 
Pocket film and counted out twenty- 
one cents in change, which she laid on 
the counter. 

The clerk said: “You gotta pay a 
quarter for it now. The Kodak com- 
pany has boosted the price again.” 

The young woman counted out an- 
other four cents, grumbled a bit; felt 
that the h. c. 1. had hit in a new spot, 
resolved to use only as little film as 
possible, and had a feeling of resent- 
ment toward the Kodak company, the 
clerk and the dealer for whom the 
clerk worked. 

Another young woman went into an- 
other store on the same errand and 
likewise laid down twenty-one cents. 

The salesman said: “I am sorry, but 
the price of V. P. K. film is now twen- 
ty-five cents a roll, including the war 
tax. It is really remarkable how long 
the Kodak company managed to hold 
off before raising film prices. Even 
now the increase in price is small, 
very small compared to everything else. 
There is probably no business in which 
prices have advanced as little as in 
the photographic line.” 

The young woman immediately 
thought of what she had paid for her 
last pair of shoes, her new spring hat, 
her summer gown, recalled the shock 
that she experienced at the size of 
the monthly grocery bill—and won- 
dered why film had not gone from 20 
cents to 50 cents instead of from 20 to 
25 cents, including war. tax. 

It was all in the way of putting it, 
and the salesman was justified, for he 
was dealing with facts. 

On the big items, the goods that 
sell in the largest quantities to the 
professional ahd amateur, our price 
increases have been small, amazingly 
small, as compared with labor and ma- 
terial costs and as compared with 
other lines of merchandise. 

Since our entry into the war Kodak 
film (exclusive of the war tax) has 
advanced on an average less than 20 
per cent., Azo paper just under 25 per 
cent. and Velox 4 per cent. On ecam- 
eras it has not been possible to keep 
prices down relatively, but even Ko- 
daks and Brownies have had an aver- 
age advance of only 43 per cent. 


Suitable contributions are solicited. 


Perhaps some customer will slyly 
smile and say: “But Kodak profits last 
year were larger than ever before.” 

True, but the net profits were less 
than 26 per cent. in excess of the aver- 
age for the last five years before we 
entered the war; were only 6 per 
cent. in excess of those for 1916. And 
this in spite of the fact that our vol- 
ume of sales had increased tremen- 
dously. To put it another way, our 
percentage of profit on sales was 
lower in 1919 than ever before in the 
history of our business. We have 
consistently been carrying out our 
policy of keeping prices down to the 
lowest possible level, depending on 
increased business—not on increased 
prices—to maintain our profits. 

Everybody, except our stockholders, 
profits by this plan. Their dividends 
during the past three years have ac- 
tually averaged less than those aver- 
aged during the ten preceding years, 
although the actual purchasing power 
of the money they receive in dividends 
is down one-half. 

Again, perhaps, there is a sly smile: 

“But the dividends are very large, 
are they not?” 

Yes and no. It depends on how you 
figure it. They are large on the stock 
issued when the company was formed 
on its present basis, nearly twenty 
years ago.. They are comparatively 
small for an industrial (about 10 per 
cent.) on the basis’ of the capital at 
present actually employed. 

Whether a price argument starts or 
not depends mostly on how he puts 
it when he refers to an increase—de- 
pends on whether he’s a clerk or a 
salesman. 


Which One? 


8 Spomire is food for thought in this 
extract from “The General Chem- 
ical Bulletin,” a publication of un- 
usual merit: 

The great cry that has filled the 
world about the high cost of every- 
thing has blinded us to the fact that 
it is our own fault that these things 
have come to pass. The economic 
Utopia of the great, fat years before 
the war, of the golden age which came 
to an end on that terrible first day of 
August, 1914, succeeded in breeding 
into the world a false sense of secur- 
ity, of ease and of soft-living. In 
those halcyon days, for the first time 
in recorded history, the supply of 
food, gathered from the four corners 
of the earth, was at last sufficient to 
support the population of the civilized 
world. 

Ever since the beginning of the cen- 
tury the temporary disappearance of 
the necessity for the struggle for ex- 
istence has pushed further and fur- 
ther into the background the old ideal 
that work is the salvation of mankind. 
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An Intensive Course - 


Personnel 


Administration 


Enrollment Limited 


The course covers a period of 
8 weeks and includes the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


EMPLOYMENT ADMINISTRATION 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY 
LABOR ANALYSIS METHODS 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Presented by a teaching and 
lecture staff of twenty-five 
specialists in personnel man- 
agement. 


Class limited to thirty represen- 
tatives of industrial and 
mercantile establishments. 


Course opens 
September 27, 1920 


Correspondence invited from in- 
dividuals or corporations interested 
in these subjects. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Bureau of 
Personnel Administration 


HENRY C. METCALF 
Director 


17 West 47th Street, New York City 








FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
AND REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Based Upon the Indestructibil- 
ity of Farm Land Values 


There is an assurance of safety to investors in 
our First Farm Mortgages which is equalled by 
few other investment offerings. 

They are secured by the permanence of the farm- 
ing industry, the indestructibiiity of farm land 
values, and the thoroughness and integrity of our 
business methods. 

In 37 years not one of our customers has sus- 
tained loss of a single dollar. 

Write for Pamphlet ‘F’’ listing 
current offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Established 1883 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

















N. BOGUE, President 


8 " 
2609 Bogue Buliding, indianapoils, indiana 





























FORBES 


Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Investors Harvest 


NLY to those who plant good 
seed in tested soil can harvest 
time bring full yield. An investor’s 
harvest at each interest and dividend 
date is best assured through the pur- 
chase of high-grade securities which 
stand the test of critical examina- 
tion. 


Let us help you select income- 
yielding securities to fit your needs. 
Use our nation-wide organization, 
with its 50 offices, its great investi- 
gation and research department, 
its years of experience. 


Particularly fine opportunities ap- 
pear on our current purchase sheet 


—send for it. Ask for M F 138. 


TheNational City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


UR book, “Men and 

Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 


The importanc: of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 
and international connec- 
tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in dealing with 
a Company whose represent- 
atives talk with an average 


of 3,000 banks a day. 


Why these sales _representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 
address our New York 


— asking for M F 


BONDS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 
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PRICHITT & CO. | 


MEMBERS OP 
NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


SIXTY~BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY ' 
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Whatever Your 
Investment Problems 


WRITE US— 


See page 408. 








The ancient theory that physical ef- 
fort is a natural and healthy condition 
of life, that systematic work is the 
necessary companion of progress, has 
become discounted more and more 
under the teachings of soft-living rad- 
icals and socialistic thinkers. In its 
place has been set up the doctrine 
that work in itself is a curse, that the 
progress of civilization is abolishing 
it, and that, with fewer and fewer 
hours of labor, the necessity for work 
will in time entirely disappear. The 
new slogan, “Let George Do It,” has 
taken the place of industry and thrift. 
All over the earth there is a huge dis- 
inclination toward physical exertion 
or personal discomfort. 

And what has been the result? The 
dollar has reached a standard of de- 
preciation hitherto unknown. The 
price of everything has mounted to 
the skies. When everybody is disin- 
clined to labor, bribes and temptation 
in the form of higher pay are held 
out as incentives for that work which 
must be done. Higher pay for the 
same unit of work means but one thing 
—the higher cost of the product. Dis- 
guise this as you may, by state aid, 
new loans or guaranteed prices, the 
increased cost is, nevertheless, there. 
The dollar—measured in terms of ac- 
tual physical labor—has_ deteriorated 
far beyond the 43-cent value that the 
economists tell us about. This is the 
greatest factor of high prices and one 
about which very little has been said. 
We are all gone soft together; in place 
of the old, stern self-reliance that 
built this country and made the United 
States what it is to-day—or, rather, 
what it was ten years ago—the world 
leans on paternalism and on help from 
other countries. 

What will be the outcome? Two 
paths show clearly through the fog of 
the modern economic chaos. 

One will end in putting into effect 
the last despairing resource of the 
Bolshevists—the conscription of labor. 
This is the ultimate result of com- 
munism and equality—equality in un- 
limited extravagance while the heri- 
tage of the thrifty past holds out; 
equality in unlimited misery, starva- 
tion and disease when it is gone. 

The other is to return to the ideals 
of our grandfathers; to get back to 
the thought that through labor alone 
will come self-respect, self-reliance 
success. The true meaning of 
progress is that society is not working 
for the small, immediate pleasures of 
the individual, but for the security 
and the improvement of the race. 

One of these theories will have to 
be adopted. 

Which one? It’s up to you. 


A President To His 
Employees 


HE head of a corporation who has 

himself risen from the ranks and 
from poverty has an advantage in 
dealing with his employees over one 
who was born rich and inherited an 
influential position. Thomas E. Wil- 
son, the packer, who belongs to the 
former class, writes this straightfor- 
ward, rousing personal message in 
“The Wilsonian, For and By the Em- 
ployees of Wilson & Co.,” choosing as 
the title “Poverty No Handicap”: 

If today I was a young man stand- 
ing on the threshold of my future, I 
would advance firmly determined to 
reach the top rung of the ladder of 
success, fully confident that there are 
more and greater opportunities in the 
world today than there were twenty 
or even ten years ago. : 

No boy coming from a family poor 


in riches, so far as the materia] things 
of life are concerned, having this de. 
termination to win, can do anything 
other than succeed. In these days of 
large corporations only initiative. abil- 
ity and a keen mind, coupled with a 
bulldog determination to succeed, can 
be considered in the giving out of 
promotions. Relationship and that 
so-called “pull” or “drag” which we 
hear so much about count for little 
in the long run, because if those who 
do receive advantages in starting cap. 
not keep up in the race they must falj 
by the way and give place to those 
better equipped to do the big things 
that really count’ in life. There are 
many positions open in large concerns 
and once a young man has entered he 
can succeed if he will. 

In our company there are hundreds 
of positions that offer a means of ad- 
vancement to better and bigger things, 
Many of these jobs are being filled, 
and satisfactorily, too, by men who 
came from poor families, but who saw 
in these jobs an opportunity and a 
chance. 

It largely rests with ourselves 
whether we wish to succeed and how 
much. A start without money is no 
handicap; in fact, it is more often an 
advantage. 





Men Making Mark 
(Continued from page 404) 


vestigation of the Brazil Railway 
Company, when the news of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania was received. Fore- 
seeing an immediate declaration of 
war by the United States, he resigned 
his commission and returned home. 
When lack of action disappointed, he 
went in strong for the preparedness 
movement, aiding in the training of 
engineer battalions, and working with 
a committee of engineers for legisla- 
tion creating the Engineer Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. During the war he 
served first at Camp Oglethorpe, next 
on the technical staff at Washington 
assisting in the purchasing of sup- 
plies for our military railroads, then 
as Colonel he went over with the 
Twenty-second Engineers. After ser- 
vice at the front, he was assigned to 
the task of reorganizing the Division 
of Military Engineering and Engi- 
neering Supplies, and before the war 
was over the operation of the entire 
engineering service of the A. E. F. 
was in accordance with his suggestions 
as adopted by the General Staff. 

For his part in the war, Colonel 
Molitor was cited by General Persh- 
ing for “distinguished and _ meritor- 
ious service,” and received the order 
oi VEtiole Noire from the French 
Government. 

Colonel Molitor, who is a member 
of numerous engineering societies, as- 
sociations, and clubs, believes that we 
should have a course in practical rail- 
roading in our technical schools. He 
can run a locomotive with as much fa- 
cility as the ordinary man handles his 
own car, and he has a pilot’s license to 
operate harbor craft. He urges every 
student of engineering to learn to 
drive a locomotive for his own sake in 
his years of engineering practice, and 
for the sake of the community in case 
of strikes. He is just the opposite to 
the armchair, office theorist. He 1s 
a practical, fighting engineer. 





During the year ended June 30 Can- 
ada’s total exports were $1,276,311,542 
and imports $1,210,204,323. Imports 
from the United States amounted to 
$861,000,000, against $690,000,000 in 1919 
and exports to $489,000,000 compared 
with $440,000,000 in 1919. 
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What Keene 


You From 
Success ? 


What's holding you back from 
being the man or woman you want 
to be? What's keeping you from 
making money and being happy? 


It’s Fear and Lack of Self-Con- 
fidence! 

Try as you will you cannot be 
happy unless you believe im your- 
self! Work like a trojan, and you 
can’t accumulate more than a bare 
living—unless you believe in your- 
self! 

The men who win—the men who 
lead—the men who get there, BE- 
LIEVE IN THEMSELVES. They 
have conquered Fear and they have 
built up a superb Self-Confidence. 
What they have done YOU can do. 


How To Build 
Self-Confidence 


By NAPOLEON HILL 


Tells you how. This book, by the 
Editor of H1ti’s Gotpen Rute mag- 
azine, tells you how to build up in 
yourself the first essential to suc- 
cess—Self-Confidence. In a brief, 
scientific treatise, yet in simple, easy- 
to-understand terms, he tells you 
just HOW to go about it—just 
WHAT to do—to overcome FEAR 
and to develop in yourself those 
qualities of Courage and Initiative, 
Originality and Self-Faith which 
will lift you out of the ranks of 
that great mass we call Followers 
and put you up in the front row 
with that select few we call 
LEADERS. 


Leadership comes only through 
supreme belief in self. This book 
shows you HOW to develop that 
belief. 


“How to Build Self-Confidence” 
is not for sale. It can be secured 
ONLY in connection with a year’s 
subscription to H1tt’s GotpEN RULE 
magazine at the regular price of 
$2.00 per year. It is printed in handy 
booklet form, to just fit the pocket. 
Easy to carry and study going to 
work or during the noon hour. 


Sign and mail the following pass- 
port to power and progress, NOW. 








HILL’S GOLDEN RULE 
MAGAZINE, 
149 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s 
subscription to Hmt’s GotpEN RULE 
Magazine, beginning with...... sor 
....issue, together with the power- 
building book, “How to Build Self- 
Confidence.” 
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FORBES 


Westinghouse President’s Climb 


(Continued from page 398) 


Newark, N. J., where highting equip- 
ments, meters and fans are made. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., R. D. Nuttall Co., 
manufacturers of gears, pinions, trol- 
leys and flexible couplings. 

Bloomfield, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Trenton, N. J.; and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
works of the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany. : 

Springfield, Mass., devoted to the 
production of automobile electric equip- 
ment and small motors. 

The company makes everything elec- 
trical, from fans, lamps and ranges to 
the electric equipment for the most 
powerful fighting machine afloat, the 
U. S. Battleship Tennessee, with its 
30,000 horsepower, and the largest pas- 
senger locomotive in the world, built 
for the St. Paul Railroad . 

It took Mr. Herr thirteen years to 
climb from the assistant general man- 
agership of the Westinghouse Air 


‘ Brake Company to the presidency of 


the largest company of the Westing- 
house group, namely, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. His ele- 
vation to the presidency came in 1911, 
shortly after the retirement but before 
the death of the company’s brilliant 
founder. His program, Mr. Herr 
would doubtless declare, kept pace 
with his increase in knowledge. 
His fundamental scientific knowl- 
edge of engineering proved an ideal 
foundation on which to build up 
knowledge and mastery of the thou- 
sand mechanical and scientific prob- 
lems incidental to the growth of the 
company and the electric industry. 
Only a man capable of keeping on 
learning and learning year after year 
could have maintained the Westing- 
house Electric in the van of electric 
advancement during the last decade, 
when invention has followed invention 
and expansion has followed expansion 
in bewildering rapidity. Study and 
hard work, however, have character- 
ized Mr. Herr’s career from the first 
day he entered a telegraph office up 
to the present time. 

Says George Gibbs, a veteran of high 
standing in the electrical world and 
for many years familiar with Mr. Herr’s 
record: 

“Mr. Herr has been one of my most 
valued friends for thirty years. It is 
his great ability as an executive, to- 
gether with his charming personality, 
his faithfulness to a trust and his 
probity of character that have won for 
him his position at the head of his 
chosen field of usefulness. I both valué 
him as a friend and admire him as a 
successful man.” 

Mr. Herr’s prodigious labors have not 
prevented him from taking an active 
interest and ‘participation in the pro- 
gress of his Alma Mater. He has for 
a number of years been a member of 
the Alumni Committee on University 
Development and in June of this year 
was elected a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Yale University. In 1915 the 
University conferred on him the hono- 
rary degree of A.M. He has also been 
given the degree of D.Sc. by Franklin 
& Marshall College in recognition of 
his contributions to the advancement 
of the electrical art. His achievements 
have in addition won him election to 
various engineering and scientific so- 
cieties. Recently the Emperor of 
Japan decorated him with the Order of 
the Rising Sun. 

When I asked Mr.-Herr to give, out 
of his ripe experience, some practical, 
commonsense pointers to young Amer- 
icans ambitious to make something of 
themselves, he replied: 


“There never was a time when so 
many opportunities were open to am- 
bitious young men as at present. 

“This is especially true of techni- 
cally educated men. Instead of these 
men having to seek jobs, employers are 
keen to offer them attractive salarie’s 
on graduation. All this is bad for the 
young men, as it gives them a wrong 
idea of the necessity of effort to achieve 
success. No real success comes in this 
world except through intelligent effort. 
‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread’ is as true today as in Bib- 
lical times. 

“Make no mistake, young man, for 
while opportunities are here in unpre- 
cedented numbers, they cannot be 
grasped and mastered except through 
earnest, faithful and laborious work. 

“The world is moving forward with 
constantly increasing pace, and he who 
would master any of the opportunities 
constantly offering must be no laggard, 


but one who is not only willing to 


work but who has also been trained 
in the severe school of overcoming 
difficulties. It is only by this training 
that one develops strength, courage 
and character patiently and gradually 
to achieve success. 

' “Beware of the easy job and the place 
with short hours and big money. 
Nothing will so surely ruin a young 
man. Look rather for the place full 
of difficulties but with a worthy end 
to be attained when they are over- 
come. 

“Be unselfish in your work. Help 
your fellows freely. Give to others of 
your knowledge and experience. You 
will gain more than you give, and thus 
broaden and deepen your own under- 
standing. 

“Remember this is not an individual 
world. Learn to co-operate with others. 
Work with men cordially and they will 
readily work for you. 

“Let your work and dealings with 
men always be guided by the Golden 
Rule.” 

That counsel, remember, comes from 
a man who has been through the mills. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 399) 


Transportation and fuel are, of 
course, on the mend. 


Labor is buckling down to business 
and putting in a better day’s work, 
thus contributing incalculably to the 
rectifying of the general economic po- 
sition. 

In high-up circles some uneasiness 
prevails concerning two matters, 
namely, the upheaval in Europe and 
the wobbling of the Republican presi- 
dential campaign. My view is that 
the Russian Bolshevists have shot 
their bolt, and that they will utterly 
fail to execute their bombastic threats 
to turn all Europe “Red” within a 
year. 

As for the investment markets, 
many securities, both stocks and 
bonds, look exceptionally attractive at 
current quotations. Those who can 
analyze correctly the outlook for dif- 
ferent railroads, both large and small, 
should be able to reap very handsome 
profits when the merging program is 
put into operation. 

Of course, so long as money con- 
tinues as scarce as it is, speculative 
exploits on the bull side are not likely 
to be impressive. Nevertheless, the 
next important trend ought to be up- 
wards rather than downwards. 
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You Can Get 


Gregg Shorthand 
Anywhere 


@ Gregg Shorthand is the best 
and there is no reason for ac- 
cepting a substitute. 


@ Gregg Shorthand is taught 
in practically every city in the 
United States or in three times 
as many schools as all other 
systems combined. 


@ Gregg Shorthand leads over- 
whelmingly in the private 
schools, parochial schools, Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. schools, 
Knights of Columbus schools, 
normal schools, and colleges. 


@ Gregg Shorthand has been 
officially adopted for use in the 
public schools of the following 


cities: 
Albany Louisville 
Atlanta Lowell 
Baltimore Memphis 
Birmingham Nashville 
Boston New York City 
Buffalo Oakland 
Cambridge Omaha 
Columbus Pittsburgh 
Dallas Portland, Oregon 
Denver Providence 
Des Moines Richmond 
Detroit Rochester 
Elizabeth San Antonio 
Fall River Schenectady 
Grand Rapids Seattle 
Houston Spokane 
Indianapolis, St. Paul 
Kansas City,Kans. Syracuse 
Kansas City,Mo. ‘Tacoma 
Los Angeles Youngstown 


If you are in doubt as to what school 
to attend, fill out.the attached coupon 
and mail to our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Bosten San Francisee 
wee eee wene = COUPON - ----------- 
The Gregg Publishing Company 

Dept. F. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me sample lesson and name of 
nearest good school in my locality teaching 
Gregg Shorthand. 





LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





Subscribed Capital - - £38,096,363 
Paid-up Capital! ~ = 10,840,112 
Reserve Fund - - 10,840,112 


Deposits (June 3oth, 1920) = - 367,667,322 











OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN 
Atlantic Olfices: 

*AQUITANIA,” “IMPERATOR.” “MAURETANIA”™ 


The Right Hon. R. McKENNA—Chairman 


e 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKINS COMPANY LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 150 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


























Make Sure You’re Right 


One of the safest ways to make money consistently may be summed 
up briefly as follows: Buy when a security is selling below its intrinsic 
value and sell it when it is selling at or above its intrinsic value. 

There are almost always opportunities to follow this method. 

The investor, however, unless he is a close student of financial con- 
ditions and affairs, finds it difficult to determine when and where these 
opportunities present themselves. 

Quite often he acts on his own initiative and consults competent 
authority only after he finds himself in a fix. 


Why not make sure you're right? Consult Forbes Investors’ Service. 


Its purpose is: 
To act as personal investment adviser. 
To give authoritative advice on proposed investments. 
To p sone reports and to give opinions on investments already made. 
And above all, to give in every case recommendations that will fit your 
own personal needs and requirements. 
For these services the following fees are charged: 
Summary and Opinion on one stock 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks .............. -. 8.00 


When writing us, it will be of material assistance if you will state your own per- 
sonal needs and requirements as fully as possible. 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


MNRNNEE Gi ciccccccccccccccedsosed SN wsnindccocnkeonhias seuea dccaacaesesndeecsickixes 
NQMO ccccccccccccces Prerererere er rrerry becccccccccccee Coe cccccccccvcccccccccccccececccccecceccecee 
AGATEBS cecccccccccccccccccccccccccsces Peer eee eeeereccceseseeeseeeseseessseeees cocece F. 9-4-20 

















Who Can Name America’s 50 Greatest Business Men? 


A Man’s Most Powerful 
Stimulus to Do Big Things 


is the inspiring example of other men who 
have succeeded. There are times when we all 
need this extra urge to do and to ‘follow 
through.”” Besides, business has grown too 
complex—life is too short to learn by personal 
experience. To lead, one must assimilate the 
exepriences of many men. 


B. C. Forbes, interviewer and biographer of 
big men, spent months getting America’s busi- 
ness and financial leaders to tell how they 
forged ahead. These 50 fascinating stories of 
modern business achievement are more grip- 
Ping than anything you ever read. They fill a 
great book, “‘Men Who Are Making America’’ 
—500 pages of business ideas and inspiration! 


You can also know the younger men making 
their mark and obtain a fresh viewpoint on 
the human side of business; hear what our 
business and financial giants are thinking and 
saying and doing; get the benefit of their ex- 
perience, their ideas, their methods, their 
plans to meet present trying conditions, by 
reading “FORBES,” edited by B. C. Forbes, 
every two weeks. 


SEE FIRST—DECIDE LATER 
SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 
F. 9-4-20 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York 
Please send, on 


order, OR mail $6.50, special combination 
price for book and magazine for one year, on 
receipt of bill. [Canada (50c extra) and 
Foreign ($1.00 extra) subscribers, please remit 
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Can Any Man in Business Afford Not | w® omer 
to Know Our Business Leaders? DUNN IN Foo 52.1 sexes Suna teaduananen dss 
Their Methods? Their Achievements? Their ! dares ........0c..c.ccecseceseeeseceeseees 
Beginnings? Know How They Made Their | 
Fortunes? | Firm and Position......ceccecccscseses bsee 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


Robert Dollar, one of the foremost 
shipping authorities in the United 
States, in a statement made on his 
return to this country after a six 
weeks’ business trip abroad, said: 
“Freight rates have dropped and they 
will go still lower. A little while ago 
we were getting 200 shillings a ton for 
carrying timber from Canada to Eng- 
land and now it has fallen to 100 shil- 
lings a ton. I am not at all cheerful 
in regard to shipping or shipbuilding, 
as the prices that can be asked for 
ship construction are falling as rapidly 
as the rates for freight. In England 
the shipbuilders were getting as much 
as $175 a ton and now the price has 
dropped as low as $72 a ton. This re- 
fers to cargo boats. England is our 
chief competitor in the maritime com- 
merce of the world, but there is a great 
future for American shipping if the 
Government will back it by providing 
laws which will better enable Amer- 
ican steamships to compete with other 
countries.” 

* * * 

Providence, R. I., cotton goods manu- 
facturers expect the general depres- 
sion in this industry to continue. 
Lower prices have failed to stimulate 
trading and many plants have an- 
nounced extended vacations. The 
Knight Company, one of the largest, 
has gone on a five-day weekly basis. 

* * * 

Suitcase and bag makers of New 
York, who have been on strike for 
twenty-five weeks, have returned to 
work under the following conditions: 
Recognition of the union, reduction of 
working hours from 48 to 44, reinstate- 
ment of all the strikers without dis- 
crimination, the right to continue un- 
der the week work system unless oth- 
erwise voted by the workers of any 
shop, and equal distribution of work 
during the slack season. 

* *k 

Paper currency in Germany today 
is between 65 and 70 billion marks, 
compared with a pre-war total of 2.7 
billions and 26.7 billions at the end of 
the war. During 1919 paper money 
increased 19 billions. The gold basis 
for the note circulation at the end of 
1918 amounted to 10.2 per cent. At the 
end of 1919 it was 3.1 per cent., while 
to-day it is estimated at 1% per cent. 

* ok * 

The “open shop” principle has won 
another victory in the return to work 
of 2,000 mill operatives of Cohoes, N. 
Y., who have been on strike since May 
26 last. The strike was ordered by the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
which declined to permit its mem- 
bers to work with members of the 
Amulet Association of Jack Spinners, 
a local association. Cohoes manufac- 
turers have announced that an em- 
ployers’ association is being organized 
to further the “open shop” movement 
in Cohoes and vicinity. The strike loss 
is estimated at $10,000,000. 

* * * 

Immigrants are now arriving at the 
rate of 5,000 per day. During the year 
ended June 30 new arrivals were 700,- 
000. Shipping companies report that 
all available accommodations for a 
year in advance have been booked by 
prospective immigrants. 

e * 2 


Industrial accidents in Pennsylvania 
during 1919 totaled 152,544, a substan- 
tial increase over the 1914 total, 38,126. 

+ 


* * 

There is a shortage of 7,000,000 
homes in.the United States, according 
to Senator W. M. Calder, of New York, 

v 


chairman of.the Senate Committee on 
Production and Reconstruction, who j, 
preparing a comprehensive report op 
this problem for the Senate next Deg. 


cember. 
* * * 


The Certain-teed Products Corpor. 
ation has purchased the capital stock oj 
Thomas Potter & Sons Company, Ine. 
of Philadelphia, for over $3,000,009, 
William M. Potter, former United 
States Ambassador to Italy, will be. 
come a director of the Certain-teeg 
Corporation, and Joseph W. Wear. 
treasurer of the Potter Company, wij 
be a vice-president of the Certain. 
teed Corporation. 

* * * 


As a reward for long and faithfy| 
services, six employees of the United 
Cigar Stores Company have . been 
elected vice-presidents and members 
of the board of directors. This is in 
keeping with the fixed policy of keep- 
ing actual control of the business in 
the hands of the men engaged in it. 
The new officers are: Albert C. Allen, 
Samuel Simons, L. E. Denslow, F. |. 
Becton, M. A. Vouvier and C. W. Rat- 
tray. 

* ok * 

Joseph Pultizer, an instalment house 
proprietor of Binghamton, N. Y., was 
fined $1,750 on a profiteering indict- 
ment. ; 

* * * 

The Dunn Worsted Company, of 
Woonsocket, R. I., employing 400 peo- 
ple, has announced the closing of its 
plant for three weeks, owing to poor 


demand. 
* * * 


President Irigoyen has instructed the 
Argentine Ambassador at Washington 
to sign the reciprocal treaty relating 
to commercial travelers recently agreed 
upon between the United States and 
Argentine. 

* * * 

Seventy-five cent gasolene is a pos- 
sibility within two years says Prof. C. 
F. Medbury, of the Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

* * * 


The Western Union Telegraph 
Company is distributing a $2,000,00 
bonus to all employees to enable them 
to meet the high cost of living. Em- 
ployees receive 54 per cent. of their 
January salary. The company plans to 
make a further distribution on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1921, when all employees will 
receive a certain percentage of the 
earnings of the company for the last 
half of the current year. 

* * * 

American ships are now carrying # 
per cent. of the total freight in ves- 
sels entering and leaving the United 
States, says the Shipping Board. 

* * * 

The Department of Justice is inves- 
tigating what it calls a “carefully pre- 
pared plan” to boost prices of cloth- 
ing, and says: “It only remains to fix 
personal responsibility before applying 
the criminal provisions of the Lever 
law.” 

* * * 

Of the 10,000 clothing workers 
Baltimore about half are working four 
days a week, while the other half are 
working about three days. 

* *k 

English interests identified with 
Lord Northcliffe and Viscount Rother- 
mere, have acquired the Gulf Pulp and 
Paper Company, a Canadian com- 
pany with a large plant at Clark City, 
Quebec. 
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John H. Needham, London repre- 
sentative of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, states that Britain is figur- 
ing on increases of 112 per cent. in 
railroad freight rates and 100 per cent. 
jn passenger fares over the pre-war 


ules. 
sced Pe 


A few important houses have been 
obliged to ask for extensions and in 
several instances committees have 
heen appointed, but in all of these in- 
stances creditors have been satisfied 
that the parties were solvent and 
would be able to continue business.— 
National City Bank, New York. 

*x* * * 

That the triumph of the proletariat 
involves a bloody revolution, that to 
achieve it in Great Britain the work- 
ers must prepare for civil war, and that 
the day is coming when communism. 
sweeping through Europe and enlist- 
ing the Eastern nations in the move- 
ment, would meet Great Britain and 
America in mortal conflict, are out- 
standing points in a long communica- 
tion to the British Independent Labor 
Party from the Third Internationale 
at Moscow, quoted by the London 
“Times.” 

* * * 

The Central Trust Co. of IIlinois 
says: “Labor shortage has ended, ex- 
cept in a few cities and farming sec- 
tions. There is a large surplus in 100 
leading cities, mostly among factory 
workers.” 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 402) 


reinvestment purchases for foreign 
account whenever the rails come into 
general favor again. With the excep- 
tion of one year, its dividend require- 
ments were covered with a fairly good 
margin for the ten years previous to 
Government control. It is estimated 
that earnings provided for by the rail- 
road act should cover dividends fully 
four times over on the $21,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock. 

Norfolk & Western preferred is one 
of the highest grade issues in the list, 
as the 6.2 per cent. return indicates. 
Norfolk & Western is one of the few 
strictly high-grade railroad properties 
which is on the up grade and has by 
no means reached the peak of its de- 
velopment. Earnings on the preferred 
stock grew from a little more than 28 
per cent. in 1909 to nearly 95 per cent. 
in 1916. In 1902 Norfolk & Western 
preferred sold at 98. There is $23,000,- 
000 outstanding, on which earnings 
“guarantee” should approximate 64 
per cent. 

Southern Railway preferred sold 
above 90 in each of the seven years 
from 1901 to 1907, inclusive, and in 
1905 and 1906 it crossed par, establish- 
ing a high record of 103 in 1906. Earn- 
ings of the road have been good for 
a number of years, and there has re- 
cently been a notable improvement, 
even over past good returns. On ac- 
count of the present earnings position 
of the road and possibilities of future 
growth, Southern Railway preferred is 
very attractive on a basis to yield 
more than 8 per cent. There is $60,- 
000,000 outstanding. 

Union Pacific preferred, like Atchi- 
son preferred, is one of the prime, old 
railway investments. It is safe and 
sound, as its yield attests, and at its. 
present level it is down more than 50 
points from its high record of ten 
years ago, so that there is ample room 
for appreciation in the price. There 
is less than $100,000,000 outstanding. 
Union Pacific has shown the most con- 
sistent earnings improvement in recent 
years of any of the standard rails. 
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ILVERTOWN wrote the 
words, cord tire, into the 
language of motorists. Then 
| Silvertown performance raised 
| the cord tire itself to its place of 
fame and honor. 


Goodrich 
ilverto 


America’s First Conv Tire 


FOUNDED 1870 


6 


TRADE MARK 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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Less than a nickel 
a week 


This is all that Swift & Company’s 
profit cost the average American 
family in 1919. 


Here are the figures and authorities 
for them. 


The average consumption of meat 
per person for a year is about 180 
pounds (U. S. Government). 


The average American family is4% 
persons (U. S. Census). 


Swift & Company’s profit from all 
sources in 1919 averaged less 


than 4 cent per pound on all prod- 
ucts including meat. 


_ This averages for the family less 
than the price of— 
1: cigar per week for father, or 
1 street car fare per week for 
mother, or 
1 package of gum per week for 
the children. 


The complex service which we fur- 
nish the public is efficient and eco- 
nomical. The cost to the public in 
the shape of profit is too small to be 
noticeable in the family meat bill. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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Eagle Lock Company Says; “Use Our Name 


In Your Industrial Housing Advertising”’ 








By using various Aladdin houses and placing them 
about on difterent streets the Eagle Lock Com- 
pany avoided any appearance of “rows” or “tene- 
ment houses” and succeeded in their effort to 
maintain the individual home idea. 


The Aladdin catalog offers a great variety oi 
houses suitable for use in the Industrial Housing 
proposition, making it easy to.obtain the results 
desired by the Eagle Lock Co. 


Or if your housing problém calls for a complete 
village Aladdin will draft complete plans, including 
streets, parks, school grounds, and lay out the 
lighting and water systems and sewage. No 
matter what Industrial Housing means to 
your firm, Aladdin is equipped and ready to 
handle it in all its entirety to your complete 
satisfaction. . 


iddin Co. 


When you are ready to consider your housing 
problem bear these facts in mind. ° 


Aladdin— 


—expedites your building project— 

—houses your men well and quickly— 

—saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 

—saves 30% of the labor cost— 

—reduces the skilled labor required— 
—guarantees complete shipment of material— 
—guarantees the quality— 
—carries materials for 1,000 ‘houses in stock— 
—ships from the nearest timber region— 


—quotes definite prices on any order from one house up to a city 
of 3,000, including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage 
systems, electric plants, street and house lights, heating plants, 
street parks, trees, lawns, etc., complete. 


Write, wire or phone for Alladin catalog No. 1995 


Offices and 
Mills at 


Bay City, Mich. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Ont. 





“Waren enema 





Gears that have 
been properly lubri- 
cated with a uni- 
form cushion of 
Gredag. 





